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‘Helps for Studying Genesis 


The following books will be of real value to leaders of groups studying the book of Genesis: 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS: Analyzed Bible 
By G. Campbell Morgan 


Dr. Morgan is truly a great Bible student. He has the ability for 
making the meaning of the Bible clear to his students. This book con- 
tains a large folded-up chart which enables the reader to visualize the 
whole book at a glance. There is also a six-page detailed Table of Con- 
tents. Each section of the chart is taken up in detail and explained 
fully. The main headings are: Generation, chapters 1 and 2; Degen- 
eration, chapters 3 to 11; Regeneration, chapters 12 to 50. Price, 
$1.75. 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS 
By William Evans 


Those who have heard Dr. Evans at our summer conferences know 
what a forceful teacher he is, and will welcome this fine, clear treatment 
of Genesis. In the Preface he states that his purpose is ““To present the 
contents of the E nglish Bible in a popular and practical as well as an 
authoritative manner.’’ Much time and care have been devoted to the 
synopsis at the beginning of the book, and it should be carefully studied 
before taking up the more minute exposition. The main headings are: 








The History of the Human Race as a Whole, chapters 1 to 11; and The 
History of the Patriarchs, chapters 12 to 50. Price, 75e. (The Book 
of Genesis is also bound together with the other four books of the Penta- 
teuch under the title of The Pentateuch, and sells for $1.50.) 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF GENESIS 
Arranged by Grace Saxe 
This little book contains well-arranged charts and brief expositions. 


The material is divided into lessons, and at the end of each there ig a 
page of questions on the lesson. Price, 25e, plus 10c postage. 








GENESIS, Cambridge Bible 
By Herbert E. Ryle 


This volume of the Cambridge Bible gives full verse-by-verse ex- 


position of the Book. It also carries about 70 pages of introductory 
matter, such as Name, Contents, Composition, Documents, Literary 
Materials, Historical Value, Religious Teachings, Moral Difficulties, 
etc. 500 pages. Price, $2.70. 





Order from 






PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 





FOR BEGINNERS 
A Choice from: 
BEGINNERS IN GOD’S WORLD. By Elizabeth McE. Shields. 

Price, $1.75. 
The course contains the suggested development of twenty-five 
situations. 
OUR HAPPY WORLD. By Esther Freivogel. Price, $1.00. 
This book, written for a five-weeks’ school, may be adapted to a 
school four, three, or two weeks in length. 
LET’S GO OUT-OF-DOORS. By Jennie Lou Milton. 
$1.0 


Price» 


This book contains suggestions for twenty-five sessions with Be- 
ginner children. It is divided into short-term units. 


FOR PRIMARIES 
A Choice from: 
LEARNING TO KNOW GOD BETTER. By Elizabeth McE. 
Shields. Price, 50 cents. 

This unit is written for use in short-term schools, or as one of several 
units in a standard school. Ten sessions with the children are planned. 
LEARNING ABOUT OUR CHURCH. By Mrs. Ellen E. Fraser. 

Price, $1.00. 

Material and suggestions for twenty-five sessions, but short-term 
schools may use one or more units only. 
EXPLORING GOD’S OUT-OF-DOORS. 

Price, $1.00. 

This text contains suggestions for twenty-five sessions with Primary 
children. 

*““MY FATHER’S BUSINESS.” By Elizabeth McE. Shields. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is a text for short-term schools and contains suggestions for 

ten sessions. 


By Rebecca Rice. 





Vacation Church School Courses 


Recommended for 1936 


For complete list of courses write for free Vacation Church School pamphlet. 








AROUND A MEXICAN PATIO. By Ethel L. Smither. Price, 75 
cents in paper. 
This is a new course containing suggestions for ten sessions which 
may serve as the basis of a missionary unit. 


FOR JUNIORS 
A Choice from: 

FRIENDS AT WORK. By Elsie Ball. Price, $1.00. 

This course, planned for twenty-five sessions with Junior children, 
consists of three units. 

EXPLORING THE TRAIL WITH THE MASTER GUIDE. By 
Elisabeth Edland and Annie Laurie Newton. Price, $1.75. 

This book is planned for twenty-five sessions in three major sections. 
The ‘‘Foreword’’ of the course gives definite suggestions for those 
having short-term schools. 

THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED. By Barnett Spratt. Price, 
50 —. Envelope of Supplementary Materials. Price, 50 
cents 

This is a short-term course that proved so popular in 1934 the supply 
was exhausted. It is being reissued this year. The envelope of addi- 
tional materials contains a map, pictures, and other useful items. 

AT WORK WITH THE MASTER IN OTHER LANDS. By Annie 
Laurie Newton. Price, 35 cents. 

This is one of the regular units of the Junior Departmental Graded 
Lessons used in July, August, September, 1935. In it the mission 
work of our Church in Korea is taken up in detail. Included is an 
additional unit entitled ‘‘Good Will around the World.” 


FOR INTERMEDIATES 


Units of study for Intermediates suggested on request. 





Send orders to 






PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


COLLECTION PLATES COMMUNION SUPPLIES 


ALUMINUM PLATES. These are 10 inches in dia~ | §ILVER-PLATED SERVICE. Trays, base, and top 
meter, 2 inches deep, with plush lining. Price, $1.75. are furnished separately. With the use of only one top and 

NICKEL-SILVER PLATES. A deep-bowl plate, | base as many as eight trays may be stacked together. 
quadruple plated. Size, 1134 inches in diameter, 2 inches | Quadruple plate, non-collecting (interlocking). Tray with 
deep. Price, $11.00. 40 crystal glasses, $26.00; cover, $12.00; base, $10.00. 


DEEP-BOWL WOOD PLATES. Style A. Size, 12 ALUMINUM SERVICE. Same style as the Silver- 
inches in diameter, 244 inches deep. Removable garnet | Plated described above, but in good grade aluminum. 
plush pad, with or without the I. H. S. monogram. Quar- | Tray with 36 glasses, $6.25; tray with 40 glasses, $6.75; 
tered oak or genuine walnut, each, $10.00; imitation | tray with 44 glasses, $7.25. Cover, $2.50; base, $2.50. 


walnut, each, $9.00. 
TES ‘ SILVER BREAD PLATES. These plates have a 
REGULAR Wot Tee - Style B. Size, 12 | foundation of extra-hard white metal, quadruple silver 


inches in diameter, 12¢ inches deep. Removable plush | plated, finely finished. Price, $7.00. 
pad, with or without the I. H. S. monogram. Light or 
dark quartered oak or genuine walnut, each, $6.50; imita- ALUMINUM BREAD PLATES. These plates are of 
tion walnut, each, $5.50. best-grade material, highly polished, and designed espe- 
cially for use with the aluminum services. Price, $1.50. 

HYMN BOOKS 


COMMUNION GLASSES. (Samples sent on request.) 
THE PRESBYTERIAN HYMNAL. This is the | No. 1H. Full sham pressed glass (unbreakable), 90c a 
official Church Hymnal of The Presbyterian Church in | dozen. No. 2S. Shallow blown glass, $1.00 a dozen. 
the United States. It contains 500 of the best church | No. 3D. Full blown glass, $1.00 a dozen. 
hymns available. All verses of the hymns are printed 
along with the notes. This should encourage congrega- 
tional singing. Fifty-three pages of responsive readings PULPIT LAMPS 
are included in the back. The Hymnal is bound in heavy, 
dark blue, buckram cloth, double reinforced, flat opening, No. 3880. Pulpit lamp, base 24 inches square. Height 
gold stamped. Prices: Music edition—$1.25 single copy; | extension adjustable from 11 to 16 inches; spread, 9 inches. 
$1.00 each in quantities. Leather, $2.50; Morocco, $3.50. | Rotating reflector for 25-watt tubular lamp. Wired with 
Words edition—50e; Morocco, $1.50. (Delivery charges | 6 ft. cord, push socket and plug. Statuary bronze. Price, 
extra) $8.50. (Delivery charges extra.) 














Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 





GARDEN BOOKS 





THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA THE COMPLETE GARDEN 


Written by a group of American Horticultural Experts By Albert D. Taylor, M. S. A., assisted by Gordon B. 
and edited by E. L. D. Seymour, B. S. A. Cooper, B. S. A. 

This large one-volume encyclopedia contains 1400 pages, This book tells what, when, where, and how to plan, 
750 illustrations including 250 photographs. It has been | and also how to maintain planting to get any desired 
prepared with the aim of presenting in simple, practical, | effect. It is arranged in subjects, such as: Evergreens, 
interesting and helpful form the information that will en- | Plants for Hedges, Plants for Rock Gardens, Trees and 
able any person with a garden to get the most out of it. | Shrubs for Different Flowering Effects, Plants Valuable 
It is arranged alphabetically, so each item will be easily | for their Fruit, Annuals, Vines, Window Boxes, Bulbs, 
found. It treats flowers, vegetables, shrubs, fruits, trees, | etc. It covers all seasons, all plants, and all sections of 
everything for your garden, even discusses diseases and| our country. The plants, shrubs and trees are classified 
pests and gives treatments and cures for same. and described according to color, growth and habitat. 

Under each flower is given the correct pronunciation, | There are 63 illustrations, also diagrams showing right 
description, climate best suited, soil, care, etc. A truly | and wrong methods of planting, pruning, etc. Former 
useful book for the gardener. Price, $4.00. price, $6.00. Now only $1.79. 





Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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Jubilee Year -An End or a Beginning? 


By Ernest THOMPSON* 


= ND the Lord said unto Moses, Speak unto 
the children of Israel, that they go for- 
ward.” May He not be speaking even so 
to us through this the year of our Diamond Jubilee. 

We Presbyterians are the recipients of a great 
heritage, through the faith of our fathers, handed 
down to us from the generations gone. While we 
have not always made the most of that heritage, yet 
we have not altogether squandered it. During the 
seventy-five years of our separate existence, we have 
made real progress along all lines, both at home and 
abroad. We have enlarged the place of our tents 
and stretched forth the curtains of our habitation, 
lengthened our cords and strengthened our stakes. 
But there is still much work to be done, much land to 
be possessed. 

This is no time to take a backward glance, no 
time to rest satisfied in and with the present, but 
rather a time when, out of the past and present, we 
plan for building more gloriously in the future. 
There are certain occasions which lend themselves 
in a definite way to such a forward step. Surely 
this Diamond Jubilee Year is such an one. 

Our efficient Jubilee Committee has carefully, 
thoughtfully, prayerfully surveyed the field from 
the experience of the past, the needs and opportu- 
nities of the present, with reference to the progress 
of the future. They have proposed certain goals, 
certain objectives to be reached for and attained. 

These objectives have been so definitely, fully set 
before the Church that it would hardly seem neces- 
sary to do so again—but lest some who read the 
Presbyterian Survey may not have fully taken them 
In, may we state them again briefly. This program 
contemplates special emphasis throughout the year 
on: 

_ Daily Bible reading, prayer, and family worship 
in every home; an evangelistic year in which by per- 
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sonal and individual witnessing for Christ, through 
prayer bands and groups of intercessors, there may 
be at least 75,000 additions to the Church on the 
profession of their faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
an earnest endeavor to enroll as many tithers (100,- 
ooo the least number suggested) as possible—men, 
women, and children who are willing to express 
their love to the Church and to Christ by the recog- 
nition that both they and what they possess belong 
to the Lord by virtue of their redemption. Some 
special things to be sought for during the Jubilee 
Year are: a Jubilee Thank-offering, to increase by 
at least 25 per cent our contributions to the benevo- 
lences of the Church; and a Loyalty Month—Oc- 
tober—in which an effort shall be made to have 
every member present every Sunday of the month, 
culminating in a service of rededication to Christ 


and the Church. 


Surely a most challenging program. 

I have been asked by the Editors of the Presbyte- 
rian Survey to make this article “something in the 
nature of an evaluation of the whole Jubilee cele- 
bration and the values inherent in it.” As I have 
given consideration to the matter, it seems to me 
that there is little to be said in addition to what has 
been said already by our Committee in its outlined 
program. But perhaps no harm can be done by em- 
phasizing once more the values inherent in the pro- 
gram, both for the present and for the future. 

The question arises, has our Committee prepared 
something that will be a mere flash in the pan—a 
mere temporary expedient, of no permanent value, 
that will pass away with the passing year—or are 
they things that should and will have an abiding 
place in our hearts and in the life of the Church and 
continue to bring forth fruit through all the years, 
to the praise of the glory of His grace? What of all 
these plans has value not only for the now but for 
all time? I am writing with these objectives before 
me. Shall we glance at them for a moment. 
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I am struck first with the General Theme for the 
Year— 

“CHRIST AND His CHURCH” 

The theme is the thing which gives meaning and 
tempo to any movement. If what we are seeking 
to do were simply for the Church and its strength- 
ening it would still be well worth while. The Church 
stands for that which is highest and best in any com- 
munity, and few, at least, would be willing to live 
and bring up a family in a community in which it 
would be impossible to get in contact with some 
church. But when we connect the two—‘Christ 
and His Church’—the heart of every Christian 
should go out in loyalty and obedience to this theme. 
It should call out the best there is in each of us— 
loyalty to Him whom God raised from the dead and 
“set him at his own right hand in the heavenly places, 
far above all principality, and power, and might, and 
dominion, and every name that is named, .. . and 
hath put all things under his feet, and gave him to 
be the head over all things to the church, which is 
his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all.” 
Surely this should be no mere Jubilee theme, but 
should run through all our thoughts and motives. 
“Christ and His Church”’—an all-the-year-round 
theme. 

BrsLe READING AND PRAYER 

We are constantly hearing that the Bible is the 
world’s “best seller.” That does not mean as much 
as it might seem. It may be the world’s best-known 
book by name. But is it really the world’s most-read 
book and the best-known—treally known. Its covers 
may be known, but its contents are to many an un- 
discovered continent. The gross ignorance of the 
majority of Christian people, to say nothing of the 
ignorance displayed by high-school and college 
young men and women, would be laughable if it 
were not lamentable. Their ignorance of the Bible 
is something as dense as a London fog. An esteemed 
elder once said to the writer: “You preachers refer 
to something in the Bible and pass on, assuming that 
your hearers know what you are talking about, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, most of them have no 
idea what it is all about. You take too much for 
granted.” 

I am thinking of John 3:14-15: “And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 
What proportion of our hearers do you suppose 
have any idea concerning that transaction in the 
wilderness? 

I do not think that I would be mistaken in saying 
that what most of our listeners hear from the Bible 
is what they hear read from the pulpit, and often- 
times we read it so poorly that it means but little. It 
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is not enough that the Bible should be chained to the 
pulpit, as used to be done when its copies were 
scarce, but some means should be devised by which 
it would become the real property not only of the 
membership of the Church but of the rank and file of 
men and women everywhere, unless we are willing 
that they should starve to death spiritually. 


Bis_tE READING AND PRAYER IN THE HoME Lire 

In these days when real home life seems to be dis- 
integrating, when divorce is so common, is there 
anything that could so sweeten the home life and 
bind together husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren, as some form of family worship. 

I have many times been asked, “Just what is fam- 
ily worship?” My mind goes back to my own 
father’s and mother’s home where we had the old- 
time family worship, with all the family gathered 
about the organ, a hymn, a Scripture reading, a 
prayer—which was not always short. I recall a line 
or two from Burns’ “Cotter’s Saturday Night’”— 


“From scenes like these 

Old Scotia’s grandeur rose, 

Which made her esteemed at home 
And revered abroad.” 


I cannot say that my own family worship has been 
as elaborate as that. But surely there is no Christian 
home but might have some recognition as a family 
of the presence of God, maintaining at least the min- 
imum—a verse of Scripture and a prayer, or a bless- 
ing at the table with the gathered family. Even this 
recognition of God and our dependence on Him is 
well worth while. 

What is the real work of the Church? To bring 
in and to build up. What we have been speaking of 
so far is largely building up. But we cannot build 
up until we have brought in. When our Church 
first began its separate existence it dedicated itself 
to the missionary enterprise, both at home and 
abroad. It recognized as one of its obligations, 
maybe the major one, the duty of giving the gospel 
to the unsaved wherever found. She must still 
recognize that responsibility. I would not deny the 
value of 

EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGNS 
They have their place. But I feel that the work of 
the Church will not be done until every saved mem- 
ber of the Church recognizes his evangelistic re- 
sponsibility to tell some one else the good news. 

The ideal way of spreading the good news of the 
Kingdom is the way in which it first began—An- 
drew telling Peter, John telling James, Philip find- 
ing Nathanael and bringing him to Jesus. When one 
tells one the fire spreads. 

To do this work we need the Holy Spirit. The 
Holy Spirit still comes or is given in answer to 
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prayer as in the days of Pentecost. The Heavenly 
Father is still ready to give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask Him. So in any church there will always be 
needed special bands of intercessors, men and women 
who know their way to the throne of grace. What 
a privilege to belong to such a band. Some churches 
not only have these special bands but they have a 
“prayer room,” where these bands may gather, or 
any one come at any time for prayer. This too will 
be a blessing to the Church, not only for some spe- 
cial year, but all through the years, God will be 
adding to such a Church daily those who are being 
saved. 

As spiritual as Bible reading, prayer, and evan- 
gelistic efforts ought to be the matter of 


Our FINANCIAL OFFERINGS TO THE CHURCH 
Paul speaks of giving as a “grace.” Writing con- 
cerning what we usually think of as spiritual gifts or 
graces, he says: “See that ye abound in this grace 
also” —the grace of giving, in view of the grace of 
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our Lord Jesus Christ who, “though he was rich, yet 
for your sakes he became poor, that ye through his 
poverty might be rich.” 

This is not the time nor the place to enter upon 
the question of the tithe—but it would seem only 
Christian that, if the Jew under the old dispensation 
was required to give the tenth, Christians under the 
new dispensation should do at least as much. If 
this principle were followed there would be no 
dearth of money to carry on the Lord’s work as He 
would have it done. This part of our Diamond 
Jubilee Year should not be confined to the special 
effort to raise a definite sum for the Jubilee Year, 
but should be an all-time principle. 

Can there be any question in our minds then that 
the Jubilee Year program is not an end—a dud, a 
flash in the pan—but rather a beginning, a summons 
to larger and better things through all the length of 
days. 

Speak unto the members of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States that they go forward. 





Yenching University Faces the Future 


ABLED dispatches from China and occasional 
comments in the American press have referred 
to the possibility of the removal of Yenching 

University from its present location in the environs 
of Peiping because of the disturbing political de- 
velopments in North China. The trustees of the 
university have therefore given careful considera- 
tion to the problems thus created, and have taken 
advantage of the recent arrival in this country of 
President Stuart to consult with him as to all the 
factors involved. 

_ The trustees would point out that the university 
is the outgrowth of more than sixty-five years of 
Christian higher educational work which has gone 
constantly forward despite all the changes and up- 
heavals that have taken place in China during that 
period. Through the Sino-Japanese War, the Boxer 
Uprising, the Chinese Revolution, and all the polit- 
ical and military changes under the Chinese Repub- 
lic, the work of which Yenching is the consumma- 
tion has grown steadily, and has become more deeply 
rooted in the soil of China. Always it has enjoyed 
the friendship, confidence, and respect of the 
Chinese people. 

Yenching University is registered under Chinese 
law, and in its consistent effort to contribute to the 
progress of the Chinese people without involvement 
in internal political issues should be assured of aca- 


demic freedom and absence of interference regard- 
less of changes in regional authority. Its Board of 
Trustees is incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York, and holds title to the property of the 
university under American treaty rights. The en- 
dowment funds of the university are held in the 
United States, under control of the trustees. 

The Yenching trustees are convinced that the 
work of the university can be continued no matter 
what may be the outcome of the present military 
activities in North China, or what government may 
obtain in that region. The Chinese people whom 
Yenching is serving will remain, and the need for 
Christian higher education would only be increased 
by conditions which might interfere with the op- 
eration of other universities and colleges in that 
area. The trustees are firm in their determination 
that Yenching University shall continue to carry on 
where it is. 

Under charters of the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York and the Chinese govern- 
ment, Yenching grants degrees of B. A., B. D., B.S., 
M. A., and M. S. Chinese teachers outnumber 
westerners nearly two to one on its faculty. The 
university plant west of Peiping is valued at approx- 
imately $2,500,000 in American money. This term 
the university has its record enrollment of 885 stu- 
dents. 




















India’s Untouchable Breaking with Hindus 


comprehensive study, ‘Christian Mass Movements 
in India.’ Bishop Pickett writes: 


eC OTES are sought in India just as assiduously 

as here in America,” says Rev. Ralph D. 

Wellons. “The difference is this,” contin- 
ued Dr. Wellons, who is President of Lucknow 
Christian College, Lucknow, India, and is at present 
in America, “instead of the vote going to a Dem- 
ocratic, Republican, or Socialist party, the area in 
India having the largest population of any of the 
various communions—that is, Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs, Buddhists, and Christians—carries the vote 
for that communion. 

“In all the years that I have known India, never 
has there been such unrest among the depressed 
classes—the Untouchables—as right now. And 
mind you, not all Untouchables are uneducated or 

oor. This group is the underprivileged class of 
Fadia, the ‘forgotten men.’ A new leader has arisen 
among them. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar is a graduate of 
Columbia University and was representative of the 
Untouchables at the Round Table Conference in 
London. He has thrown a stick of dynamite into 
the political and social life of India in stating that 
he did not intend ‘to die a Hindu.’ ‘Inequality is 
the basis of Hinduism,’ declares Dr. Ambedkar, ‘the 
Untouchables must select a faith that gives them 
equality of status and treatment.’ ” 

Should the Untouchables carry out this plan it 
would mean an entirely new alignment politically. 
Under the present plan, representation in the na- 
tional bodies is by religion. The secession of the 
Untouchables, numbering eleven millions, would 
cast the balance of power among Muslims and Chris- 
tians. “And,” remarked Dr. Wellons, “all over In- 
dia these depressed class people are approaching the 
Christian Church in unprecedented numbers, ask- 
ing information about the faith, eager to break away 
from Hinduism. 

“Just recently I received a letter from J. W. 
Pickett, newly-elected Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in India. He is author of that 


‘The time spent with six leaders of the United 
Provinces Depressed Classes Association proved to 
be among the greatest hours of my life. These men 
repeatedly took my breath away by statements that 
they made. They spoke, for example, of the desire 
to prepare a million men for a simultaneous declara- 
tion of Christian faith, with the idea that the com- 
ing into the open all over India on the same day 
would determine the direction in which the entire 
depressed classes population of India will move. One 
of them remarked: “We are not trying to decide 
the future of the depressed classes alone. We are 
trying to decide the future of India.” He further 
explained that they believe that when they leave 
Hinduism, Hinduism will collapse. One of them 
said, “Without the service that they receive from 
us, their slaves, the Hindus will find that they have 
nothing to hold them together.” He further said: 
“If we should turn Mohammedan, Mohammedans 
would rule India, but if we become Christians, India 
will eventually become Christian.” ’ ” 


As these Untouchables are revolting against the 
Hindu religion, sinister advances are being made to 
turn them against all religions, leading them into the 
ranks of Bolshevism. Already, in South India there 
has been organized “The Self-Respect Movement,” 
backed by Bolshevistic interests. 


Dr. Wellons continued, “And here’s the pity of it 
all—the opportunity is equally ours. It is at our 
door, begging to be accepted but—we have not the 
trained Christian leaders in sufficient numbers to 
guide even a fraction of these Untouchables. The 
Christian Church of India must of necessity look to 
the Christian Colleges for its trained leaders. An 
indigenous church must not expect its leaders to 
come from other countries. As Christians, what 
shall be our answer?” 





Interracial Co6peration in Tennessee 


By James D. Burton* 


HE problem of the relations between whites 
and blacks in this country is hard. It is not 
solved in Tennessee or elsewhere, but honest 
efforts are being made to reduce racial friction and 
to secure for the minority group its just rights. In 





*James D. Burton is State Secretary of the Tennessee Interracial 
Commission, 


1918 it was felt that there was need of an agency in 
the field of interracial understanding and good will 
which would make it possible for conference and 
codperation between the two races. Leading cit- 
izens met in Nashville and organized the Tennessee 
Interracial Commission. Its purpose was two-fold: 
To improve interracial attitudes, out of which un- 
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favorable conditions grow, and to correct interra- 
cial injustices. It was a voluntary movement, auton- 
omous, nonsectarian, nonpolitical, without constitu- 
tion or by-laws. ; 

County and city committees were set up across 
the state as quickly as possible as agencies of under- 
standing and good will. They were dealing with 
one of the most important factors in communit 
life—a program whereby two races can live side b 
side in the same community in peace. The better 
elements in the two races were brought together for 
conference. White members of these committees 
became acquainted with the best types of Negroes, 
of whom, for the most part, they knew very little. 
Negroes expressed surprise that such fair-minded, 
courteous, and sympathetic white people were ready 
to codperate with them in building better commu- 
nities. It brought to the attention of the white 
group conditions of injustice and neglect, often un- 
suspected, that challenged their sense of personal 
and civic justice. This program of contact and co- 
dperation did no violence to customs and traditions. 
Suspicion and distrust gave way to understanding 
and confidence. Committees became earnest, objec- 
tive-working groups, dealing intelligently with spe- 
cific situations. Serving on these committees were 
numerous superintendents of schools and members 
of school boards. Efforts were directed at crime pre- 
vention, child welfare, education, legal justice, and 
recreation. 

Through interracial conferences in Tennessee the 
normal approach to racial adjustment was discov- 
ered. The response to the program was very grat- 
ifying. It elevated the thinking in racial relations, 
and created a sentiment of fairness and justice. The 
intangible results were even greater than the ones 
coming directly from the program of the commis- 
sion. Public and private welfare agencies broad- 
ened their programs, where the two races were con- 
cerned, to include services to the Negro. 


LIFTING THE LEVEL OF HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


Since its inception, the Tennessee Interracial Com- 
mission has codperated with the state departments 
of health and education. Interracial committees 
have codperated in the observance of “Negro Health 
Week.” It is recognized that improvements in hous- 
ing, lighting, and industrial conditions have a moral, 
social, educational, and religious effect on the recip- 
lents, and that achievements tend very definitely to 
eliminate prejudice and discrimination. The death 
Tate among Negroes in Tennessee has fallen in fif- 
teen years from 24.8 per cent per thousand to 15.7 
Per cent per thousand, a reduction of 9.1 per cent. 
The death rate in the Harlem section of New York 
City is reported as eighteen per cent, and in its 
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worst section as twenty-one per cent per thousand. 
Interracial codperation has helped in the health rec- 
ord in Tennessee. 

Between 1920 and 1930, illiteracy in the Negro 
group in Tennessee declined from 22.4 per cent to 
14.9 per cent, a reduction of 7.5 per cent in ten 
years. The decline in illiteracy in the white group 
in the same period was two per cent. There is now 
a splendid spirit of coéperation in the field of educa- 
tion. The state leads the South in pupil capacity of 
Rosenwald schools and in the enrollment of upils. 
It stands at the head of the list in the cost of these 
schools. It gives more out of the public fund to 
match contributions from the General Education 
Board and other foundations than any other state. 

Community fairs are held in colored schools with 
exhibits of handicraft, manual training, domestic 
science, and laundry. Agriculture is taught in a 
number of schools. Progress is being made in im- 
proving rural conditions. “Better Homes Week” is 
observed from year to year. 

It is felt that the local community is the place in 
which permanent improvement in race relations 
must be made; the problem of race relations in its 
larger aspects is but the sum total of numerous local 
situations which can be adjusted in most cases by 
conference and coéperation. 


DIFFICULTIES OF COOPERATION 


Dealing alone with the educated and privileged 
classes will not suffice in a program of better race re- 
lations. The mass mind, out of which grow the 
most acute and difficult problems of interracial fric- 
tion and violence, must be reached. Interracial 
crimes are highest at the lowest economic levels. 
Sentiment is greater than law, and government will 
not cure every evil in race relations. The Tennes- 
see Interracial Commission is endeavoring to create 
public sentiment of the right kind. 

No population element is without obligation. 
While recognizing the fundamental differences in 
the races, the commission also recognizes their mu- 
tual interests. Both races need to be encouraged to 
be self-respecting, intelligent, industrious, and law- 
abiding citizens. The fact is recognized that both 
races are here in the South and that in all human 
probability both races are going to remain here. A 
way must be found of getting along together peace- 
ably, amicably, and for the mutual interest of both 
races. There are rights and duties of each race, and 
all legitimate efforts should be made to secure justice 
and opportunity for all. Common justice as well as 
Christian charity demands that races should not be 
confused with individuals, and that the shortcom- 
ings of individuals should not be regarded asa 
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characteristic of the race of which they are a part. 
Criminals are not usually representative, but misrep- 
resentative. 

In the solution of the many problems of an inter- 
racial character, much may be accomplished by the 
attitude and instruction of the public-school teacher, 
the Sunday-school teacher, churches and their pas- 
tors. The problems are not industrial but moral 
and religious, and only by the teaching of the Golden 
Rule will a solution be found. Since the inception 
of the Tennessee Interracial Commission, seventeen 
years ago, obstacles which appeared to presage 
failure are disappearing through coéperative effort. 
The spirit of tolerance and kindness is growing 
through mutual understanding of viewpoints and 
needs. 


CONFIDENCE IN COOPERATION 


There are alien influences at work endeavoring 
to stir up prejudice, discord and suspicion between 
the white and Negro races. Behind this malevolent 
activity there are able leadership, tireless energy, 
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world-wide organization and apparently unlimited 
money. 

The Tennessee Interracial Commission is conf- 
dent, however, that the two races in the state cannot 
be alienated. They have been through too much to- 
gether, understand each other too well, progress to- 
ward right relations is too definite, interests are too 
closely intertwined, for any outside influence, how- 
ever cunning, to force them apart. The only feasible 
and final method of safety is to stand together. To 
this end there should be frank conferences between 
the two peoples, with assurances of sympathy and 
mutual helpfulness. The two races should exercise 
the highest degree of self-control. One moment's 
yielding might destroy the work of a score of years 
and delight the heart of their common foe. A com- 
mon faith binds the two races together as children of 
one divine Father and workers in one sacred cause, 
Allegiance to God, to humanity and to the state 
should be unmistakable. 


Reprinted from the Tennessee Teacher. 





Home Education 


“THE CHILD’S FIRST SCHOOL IS THE FAMILY” —Froebel 
Issued by the National Kindergarten Association, 8 West goth Street, New York City. 


TABLE TALK 
By Grace ARCHBOLD 


“What is the trouble now?” said Miss Dade to 
herself, as, glancing from the window, she saw 
Bobby Jones starting off to school, crying very bit- 
terly. His little sister looked unhappy, too, and 
seemed quite ready to join him in an outburst. It 
happened so often. Miss Dade was Bobby’s Sunday 
school teacher and she was fond of him. Later in 
the day, she stopped in to have a friendly chat with 
his mother and heard some of her difficulties. 

“You see, it’s like this, Miss Dade. The children 
behave so badly at meals, especially at breakfast, that 
I’m always having to scold them. They interrupt 
Dad and me when we are talking. They don’t like 
this and won’t eat that. Altogether our meals are 
very unpleasant. I do not know what to do about 
it. Your sister’s children nearly always look con- 
tented and happy. I wonder how she manages.” 

“Well, for one thing, Nan is very particular what 
we talk about at breakfast and, indeed, at all meals. 
She thinks this very important. She says, when the 
conversation is bright and cheerful, food digests bet- 
ter. I suppose it does. So we make a point of not 


discussing annoyances at the table. Each member of 
the family has more or less acquired the habit of 
contributing something pleasant and _ interesting. 
We look forward to mealtime at Nan’s because it is 
sure to be a good time. The children seldom inter- 
rupt when others are speaking. They know it is 
bad manners. Of course, sometimes it is hard for 
them to wait, but Nan sees to it that all have a chance 
to express themselves, for of course it would be un- 
fair not to give each a turn. We ask them about 
their school work and laugh at their little jokes; we 
really enjoy their wholesome fun.” 

“That’s all very well, but suppose some one has 
to reprove them at table? That is sure to happen 
sometimes. They resent this, and then there is a 
fuss.” 

“No one but brother John ever reproves the chil- 
dren at table. I think Nan and he must have an 
agreement about it. He seldom does more than call 
the child by name. He uses a certain intonation 
which is at once understood. But neither John nor 
Nan scolds a child before the family at any time, 
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though there are many heart-to-heart talks in pri- 
_ — thing,” Miss Dade continued. “None of 
us are supposed to make any remark one way or the 
other about the food. It is a great temptation when 
something is especially good. But John says a little 
child often gets the suggestion of dislike by way 
of contrast, so it is better to wait until the meal 
is finished before expressing pleasure. This rule is 
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not hard and fast, but we do strive to conform to it.” 

“I’m so glad you came in,” said Mrs. Jones, as 
Miss Dade rose to go. “My children have ability, yet 
they rarely stand high in their classes. Today we 
had a very stormy breakfast and they went off so 
unhappy. I could not forget it and wondered if the 
fault lay with me. I see now that it does to a large 
extent. I think I’ll get my husband to help me try 
your sister’s plan.” 





UNHAPPY AT SCHOOL 







By Laura Gray 


Have any of you had the problem of moving from 
a quiet district where the school was small and in- 
struction almost individual, to another district where 
the school was large and heterogeneous and the in- 
struction necessarily mass instruction? A little boy 
or girl finds it difficult to adjust to such a change. 
The stricter discipline on the part of teachers and 
the indifference and even roughness of many of the 
other pupils is apt te make the bewildered stranger 
quite unhappy. 

Seven-year-old Joyce had just this experience. 

“Mother, I can’t go back to that school!” she de- 
clared, on the evening of the first day, as she was 
being tucked into bed. “The teacher is cross all the 
time. The children play so roughly and make such 
a noise! Please, please don’t make me go back!” 
she begged. 

Although the mother’s heart ached, she concealed 
her feelings from her unhappy little girl. “Joyce,” 
she answered, “you work well, and be as good as you 
can; then the teacher won’t be cross with you!” 

But when the little one went sadly to school morn- 
ing after morning and cried quietly when in bed at 
night, the mother felt that something must be done. 

“Joyce,” she said one morning, “take this bunch 
of red roses that I’ve picked in the garden to your 
teacher. Take this jar to put the flowers in. Fill it 
with water—for teachers are busy people.” 

“No,” the girl shook her head. “I don’t like 
Teacher. She’s too cross. I don’t want to take her 
flowers!” 

“Take them from me. Say Mother sent them,” 
answered the woman, with understanding. She had 
been a teacher herself, once. 

“All right, Mother!” 

‘ At noon Joyce rushed home to lunch, beaming. 
Teacher loved the roses, Mother. I want to take 
her some from myself tomorrow. May I?” 
Yes,” answered the mother, smiling and feeling 
satisfied that her plan had worked. She had another. 
0 sits near you at school, Joyce?” 


“Mary Smith from the corner house. She plays 
with all the children and has fun. I don’t play with 
any one,” wistfully. 

“Ask her to come home with you. Tell her to 
bring her doll.” ; 

“But I don’t know her. She mightn’t come.” 

“Tl ring up her mother and ask, too.” 

It required courage to phone this stranger, to tell 
how much she wanted a friend for Joyce. But the 
request was received in a friendly manner. Mary, 
a large, jolly, wholesome girl of eight, came with 
her doll. The mother suggested a doll party in the 
garden and later rejoiced to see the two girls enjoy- 
ing themselves. 

Next morning Joyce’s face lit up as she started for 
school. Mary was calling to her from the corner. 
This friendship was fostered by the wise mother. 

She had still another plan. She sought the teach- 
er’s acquaintance, never missing an opportunity to 
speak to her, not about Joyce, but of things in gen- 
eral, taking pains to show the mother’s understand- 
ing and sympathy. 

This teacher of fifty boys and girls came to con- 


_nect Joyce with her mother. The child stood out, 


became a well-known little girl in the teacher’s con- 
sciousness, not just a pupil in a seat. 

Gradually school lost its terrors and Joyce tripped 
gaily off in the morning, her heart as light as a seven- 
year-old’s should be. One day she ran home breath- 
less. 

“Mother, there’s a new little girl at school!” she 
panted. “She feels just as I did. She cries behind 
the door all through recess. May I bring her home 
to play?” : 

“Yes, dear, do,” answered the mother. 

So three little girls romped and played together 
and went hand in hand to school. Joyce had learned 
to adjust herself to school life, and best of all, 
through her own experience, had learned to feel for 
another. What finer lessons could she have learned? 
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Seedtime and Harvest 


By Cuares L, CraNne* 


T the present time, which includes the year 
that has past, and which looks forward to the 
near future, our mission is passing through one 

of the inevitably recurring periods of depletion in its 
missionary force because of the necessity of a num- 
ber of furloughs. Most of those who have returned 
from furlough recently, as well as those whose fur- 
loughs are due within the next few months, have 
added a fifth year to the usual term of four years of 
field service; but, whether a missionary shortens or 
prolongs his term on the field, furloughs must in- 
evitably occur. No missionary lays down his work 
on the field without extreme reluctance, and then 
only because he is ordered to do so by medical au- 
thority; and, since the Church lags behind the rest of 
the world in maintaining a sufficient force to keep 
all of its activities on the foreign field going, mission 
work must do the best it can with a reduced person- 
nel. However, our own mission is more fortunate 
than some of our sister missions, which have been 
forced to close down some of their stations, or put 
two stations, hundreds of miles apart, under the care 
of one missionary family. All of our stations have 
been, and will be, kept open, even though some of 
the work may suffer for a short while. 

On account of the enforced furloughs, due to ill- 
ness, of some of our force, certain shifts had to be 
made in order to carry on the work, but these emer- 
gencies were met. 

The additions‘to the church during the fiscal year 
ending April, 1935, show a gain of more than one 
hundred adults over the number added to the church 
during the previous year. Lubondai Station alone 
reports more than 2,000 baptisms in their field, and 
Bibanga reports thirty-eight more adult baptisms and 
one hundred more infant baptisms than the number 
for the previous year. Owing to the fact that fewer 
evangelistic itineraries could be made at the other 
stations, there was a decrease in number of baptisms 
at some of these stations. 





*Dr. Crane is an evangelistic and educational missionary located 
at Mutoto, Congo Belge, Africa. 


One of the most significant events of the year was 
the occupation by Bibanga Station of a small gospel 
center at a place called Kashia, five miles beyond the 
railway station and town of Luluta, about 110 miles 
from Bibanga, and in the heart of the Bena Kanyoka 
country. Leaving the comforts of a missionary 
home and the station at Bibanga, Rev. and Mrs. 
George T. McKee have lived for the past few 
months in a small house built of native materials, 
and have inaugurated a long-contemplated evan- 
gelistic policy looking toward reaching an unreached 
native people. Effective itineration has thus been 
made from this point, and Mr. McKee writes in 
glowing terms of the reception accorded them by 
the evangelistic teachers, and the villages where 
these teachers have been working: “People have 
come from all directions asking for work, for medi- 
cine, for teachers, and even for advice as to how to 
conduct their affairs.” Mrs. McKee has a meeting on 
every Wednesday afternoon with the native women, 
teaching them a Bible lesson, which they, in turn, 
teach the women of the neighboring villages. Mr. 
McKee has a large class of native evangelists meeting 
on Friday mornings, when the Sunday-school les- 
son is taught for the following Sunday, and when 
other matters pertaining to the evangelistic work are 
discussed. 


The present status of Kashia is that of an evan- 
gelistic center attached to Bibanga Station, and the 
equipment is of the simplest and most inexpensive 
character possible; but it is the prayerful hope that 
funds will be forthcoming for the establishment here 
of a small station devoted entirely to evangelistic 
work, without the usual large physical equipment of 
a main station, with the various educational and med- 
ical departments. Lubondai Station has also selected 
a similar gospel center in a section lying between 
their territory and that of Luebo, and looking to- 
ward the reaching of a large population for which 
our mission has assumed responsibility. Effective 
itineration cannot be made from the large main sta- 
tions, and these centers are in line with what we be- 
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Misssons 


lieve to be the leading of the Holy Spirit toward 
the evangelization of the yet unreached multitudes 
who have never heard, or have only slightly heard, 
the message of Christ, and yet who come within the 
sphere of evangelism assigned by the Protestant 
forces in Congo to our mission. 

In the Luebo field, a real advance is reported by 
that station in the oversight of its outstation territory 
by the ordination of a new group of pastors and 
elders who have the supervision of the native 
teacher-evangelists. The entire outstation field has 
been redistricted, with smaller groups assigned the 
pastor-evangelist and his outstation elders, permitting 
more effective itineration and supervision. In the 
Luebo field, as in most other fields, the economic 
conditions among the natives, with the large amount 
of unemployment, are causing a serious decline in na- 
tive church gifts, with a consequent decline in sal- 
aries paid native workers; Bibanga, owing to the rise 
of cotton culture in their section, is the only station 
showing any great increase in native donations to 
the church. 

For several years past Lubondai Station has been 
having a remarkable revival in all its field; nothing 
of a spectacular nature, but a gradual increase of in- 
terest in the gospel, the most striking feature of 
which is the increased interest among the older peo- 
ple. More than four times the number of baptisms 
in the previous year were reported from this sta- 
tion for the past year, and the majority of these were 
people of maturity, some of them old and gray. 
Here, too, the gifts have increased 20% in spite of 
the difficult times. Cases of discipline have been rel- 
atively few, and many of those se under dis- 
cipline have returned to the church. Over 4oo in- 
fants were dedicated to the Lord, and an increase is 
shown in the number of ministerial candidates. Far 
more villages than can be supplied are asking for 
teachers and preachers. 

Mutoto Station has an outfield of more than 250 
villages, but these are usually covered at least once 
a year in evangelistic itineraries made by the evan- 
gelistic missionaries who are connected with the 
station, or who teach in the Morrison Bible School. 
Owing to the absence of three of the evangelistic 
missionaries from Mutoto, only the most needy 
places could be visited. Rev. Plumer Smith, run- 
hing true to his usual evangelistic form, made an ex- 
tensive itineracy among the Bena Koshi people al- 
most immediately after his return from furlough, 
being accompanied on this trip by Sidney Crane, 
sixteen-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Crane, as organ- 
ist and missionary helper. The Bena Koshi people 
occupy large and populous villages to the north and 
north-east of Mutoto Station, and speak the same 
language as the other natives in this area, but their 


evil custorys make them a difficult people to reach 
with the gospel, though some of our finest native 
leaders and many bright young men in the Boys’ 
Home come from this tribe. The Baluba people, in 
Mutoto territory, who also furnish another large 
number of fine native leaders, though the mass of the 
people do not respond to the preaching of the gospel 
so readily as the Luluas, have in recent years shown 
a more encouraging attitude; while the Luluas, who 
are a tribe cognate to the Baluba and Bena Koshi, 
nearly always have encouraging work in their vil- 
lages. 

Work among the women and girls in our mis- 
sion is increasingly advancing by reason of the num- 
ber of trained native women coming out of our sta- 
tion Girls’ Homes and the Women’s School con- 
nected with the Morrison Bible School at Mutoto. 
The wife of each student at the Morrison Bible 
School receives as much training as she is capable of 
absorbing during her husband’s course, and after she 
advances to a standard of training above that given 
in the Women’s School, she attends Bible classes in 
the Bible School. From year to year a certain num- 
ber of well-trained women are returning with their 
husbands to do evangelistic work among village 
women scattered over a very wide area, and thus a 
gradual approach is being made toward an equality 
in number of women and men received into the 
church, the percentage of women in the church at 
one station having risen to 45%, while only one sta- 
tion reports less than 30%, and two stations report 
more than 40% of the Christian constituency from 
the women and girls. The full completion of new 
buildings for the Girls’ Homes at Bulape, Lubondai, 
and Mutoto, with the near completion of the Home 
at Bibanga, leaves only the Home at Luebo to be 
built, and active steps will soon be on foot to add to 
this list. With their neat, sanitary dormitories, and 
the better kitchen and dining-room facilities, the 
pretty little chapel or building for woman’s work, all 
and the other conveniences of these homes, our mis- 4 
sion has added a splendid item of equipment for its LEME 3%, 
work among the women of this area. Very few of 
the Homes are running to full capacity, owing to a 
greatly restricted budget. 

The medical work of the mission has always pro- 
vided one of the chief means of reaching a class of 
natives who might not otherwise be attracted to the 
gospel, and especially is this true of the medical work 
at Bulape, where, with hardly any equipment, our 
medical force, using houses of native materials, copes 
with a large task. The hospital-village at Bulape, 
constructed entirely of native huts, but laid out in a 
well-planned village, accommodates from five hun- 
dred to six hundred native hospital cases, and min- 
isters to people from a large section. Many of these 
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natives return, after treatment, to their native vil- 
lages as believers and as heralds of Christ. Dr. Chap- 
man is constantly having to enlarge his medical camp 
with these simple native buildings in order to ac- 
commodate the patients, and one of the remarkable 
things about this is that each patient contributes at 
least a small amount toward his medical expenses. 

The Morrison Memorial Hospital at Lubondai is 
now in full swing, with more major operations per- 
formed by Dr. Cousar, since his return in the early 
part of the year, than he found it possible to per- 
form during the entire year preceding his furlough. 

Miss Liston arrived at Mutoto during a severe 
epidemic of influenza and has had her capable hands 
full to overflowing ever since. Prior to her arrival, 
and in the absence of Dr. and Mrs. Tinsley Smith on 
furlough, Mr. Rochester had to give up his classes 
at the Bible School for a short time in order to super- 
intend the work of the medical assistants. Dr. 
Stixrud very kindly and very readily responded to 
every call for help for his services at Mutoto, often 
being called by telegram in the morning and reach- 
ing Mutoto, 160 miles distant by automobile road, 
before the midnight hour. No wonder the natives 
call his car the “ndeka wa buloba” (terrestrial air- 
plane). He has had a busy time looking after the 
medical work at Luebo and sharing the responsibil- 
ities of it at other stations. When one recalls that, in 
the “old days,” missionaries often had to journey for 
five days to get medical help, he must exclaim in 
wonder! 

Miss Ruby Rogers has also done yeoman service at 
Bibanga Station in the absence of Dr. and Mrs. Kel- 
lersberger on furlough. During the first month of 
Dr. Kellersberger’s absence, there was a decline in 
hospital attendance, but for five months there was an 
average of 512 daily. With the exception of opera- 
tions, the usual work of the hospital was maintained 
by Miss Rogers, with the whole-hearted coéperation 
of the native medical assistants. The Bibanga Leper 
Camp has 452 lepers under treatment, all but 22 of 
these living in the camp. The nursery is completely 
caring for seven orphans and feeding from three to 
six babies besides. 

On various stations of the mission, approximately 
700 lepers are under treatment at the present time, 
these being housed in leper camps and lazarets. This 
feature of our medical work will undoubtedly grow 
larger within a few years, and it is hoped that, in the 
future, we shall be able to do more this class of 
sufferers, not only in ameliorating their sufferings 
but in reaching them with the gospel message. The 
government medical authorities estimate that in some 
sections of our mission territory the incidence of 
leprosy is as high as 12%. The mission recently en- 
joyed a visit from Dr. A. D. Helser, a missionary doc- 
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tor from another section of West Africa, who came 
as an agent of the American Mission to Lepers, and 
who received a fine hearing from all the government 
officials as well as the missionary doctors. 


In our educational institutions there is unabated in- 
terest in education on the part of the native young 
people, who still throng to our schools in spite of 
having to pay a small tuition fee, and who try to 
“sit” with some of their relatives near the mission 
compound whenever they find it impossible to enter 
the boarding schools. The appearance of new text- 
books from year to year has enabled us to raise the 
curricula in all our schools, and it is now planned 
to extend the school courses to nine years instead of 
six and a half years. The Morrison Bible School is 
gradually shifting the secular courses to the day 
schools and concentrating more and more on dis- 
tinctive theological and Bible training. The idea of 
a Union Normal School, which grew out of the 
Mott Conference, is being prosecuted in the hope of 
supplying a very great need of teacher-training. 


The graduation of sixty new evangelists from the 
Morrison Bible School, the largest class ever grad- 
uated, marked a unique event in the life of this train- 
ing school. Thirty-one of these returned to the out- 
station work of Bibanga, from whence they were 
drawn four years previously for their further train- 
ing, the rest of the class being distributed to the other 
four stations. An encouraging number of evan- 
gelists’ wives also went out with this class with a 
very much fuller education. 


Thus another year closes with its steady routine, 
faithful preaching of the message, and its progress 
toward the building up of a Christian community in 
our part of Africa. The mission has in recent years 
gained favor, not only with the native people, but 
with government officials, commercial, and mining 
men. We find it necessary to combat a pride in our 
achievements as more frequent foreign visitors con- 
gratulate us on the widespread influence of the Pres- 
byterian Mission in Africa; and the chief considera- 
tion that always humbles us is the thought of the 
thousands of unreached people for whose evangeliza- 
tion we have assumed responsibility before God and 
man. Although the banner of Christ has been 
planted in nearly one thousand native villages, the 
population of this territory is immense as compared 
with many other sections of the Congo, and literally 
hundreds of villages await the coming of the true 
Evangel with its liberation from sin and shame, and 
its freedom from slavery to fear and darkest pagan- 
ism. With severe restrictions on its budget, the mis- 
sion can caly mark time, and fails to make any real 
advance toward full occupation of the field. Centers 
such as Kashia and Mboyi, with tremendous evan- 
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Misstons 


gelistic possibilities, and where a royal welcome 
awaits any missionary family sent to occupy them, 
call to us with an insistence born of an awakened 

ople. The reference to the missionary force of 
our Church as a “rapidly aging group” applies with 
decided force to the missionary group in Africa, 
where life is shorter and where the pressure of the 
heathen world and a tropical climate frays nerves 
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and breaks down morale. Yet young life, strong and 
virile, still volunteers to help hold the ground won 
and make possible an advance. The eyes of the 
world have been focused on Africa as an unequal 
conflict wages because of the greed of the white man 
for more of Africa’s territory; surely the Church of 
Christ will be aroused to the call of the Prince of 
Peace to gain new conquests for Him. 









A Radio Engineer, a Newspaper Editor, and 


an African 


Missionary 


or 


The Tale of a Radio 


(Condensed from an article by MEtvin Ivory in The Michigan Alumnus and from The Chattanooga News, 
and used by permission.) 


Egon ordinary circumstances a radio engi- 
neer, a newspaper editor, and an African mis- 

sionary do not have much in common. How- 
ever, it appears that under some very special condi- 
tions they might have a great deal in common, par- 
ticularly when the radio engineer is a Michigan grad- 
uate, the newspaperman is enterprising and public- 
spirited, and the missionary is ingenious. 

The radio engineer of this story, which has re- 
cently come to light, is John D. Kraus, B. S. ’30, 
M. S. °31, Ph.D. ’33, son of Dean Edward H. Kraus 
of the Literary College. Dr. Kraus received his Doc- 
torate in electro-physics. The following year was 
spent in special study at the University of Berlin and 
the famous German radio stations, supplemented 
with a journey into Russia. While in Berlin, Dr. 
Kraus spoke before the amateur radio society on the 
subject, Der Radio-amateur in Amerika, which was 
very well received. 

On his return to Ann Arbor, in 1934, Dr. Kraus 

undertook some special radio work in the physics de- 
partment and spent his spare time perfecting his 
amateur radio transmitter under the call assigned by 
the Federal Radio Commission, W8JK. At this point 
the missionary entered the scene. 
_In the Belgian Congo, Rev. Carrol Stegall, a na- 
tive of Tennessee and a graduate of Georgia Tech, 
Is stationed at Lubondai, 200 miles south of Luebo, 
among the Bakete tribe. This settlement is 1,500 
miles inland from the African west coast and five 
degrees south of the equator. 

Mail service in and out of the Congo is painfully 





slow. Seven fo U7 ee 
weeks are re- | 
quired for a let- 
ter to reach the 
Congo from the 
Tennessee head- 
quarters. Even 
the most urgent 
cablegrams can- 
not be delivered 
in less than two 
days, for that is 
the time it takes 
a native runner to cover the distance to the mission 
from the nearest cable office. 

Realizing this trying isolation from outside af- 
fairs, and being especially concerned for the welfare 
of his 92-year-old father, who resided in Chat- 
tanooga (the father has since died), Rev. Mr. Stegall 
hit upon the idea of using amateur radio to bridge 
the distance. With odds and ends he built and 
bought enough parts to outfit a communication sys- 
tem. For power he used a wood-burning steam en- 
gine to run a generator. This charged a storage bat- 
tery with power enough to run a small dynamotor, 
which, in turn, supplied the necessary “juice” for a 
one-tube transmitter. After applying to the Bel- 
gian authorities, the call ON4CLS was assigned. 

After numerous failures, Mr. Stegall quite by 
chance hooked up with Dr. Kraus over the air. The 
Ann Arbor station came into the African receiver 
with such volume that a regular schedule was ar- 





Preaching the gospel to the Bakete. 






















































































The control position of Station W8]K, Ann Arbor, with 
John D. Kraus ready to talk with bis missionary friend in 
e Africa. 


ranged for the purpose of exchange messages. In 
this way Mr. Stegall had almost daily news from 
home folks. Dr. Kraus mailed messages to their 
destination in Tennessee, and the home folks wrote 
their communications intended for Africa to Dr. 
Kraus, who transmitted them direct to Mr. Stegall, 
actually nearly 8,000 miles distant. Many times Dr. 
Kraus’s signal is loud, so that he is able to use radio- 
phone simply by throwing a few switches and speak- 
ing into the microphone. 

This worked fine for some months, until Walter 
Johnson, General Manager of the Chattanooga News 
and leader of the Laymen’s Club, which was inter- 
ested in Mr. Stegall’s work, became public-spirited 
enough to try handling Stegall’s messages, and 
through the columns of the Chattanooga News he 
stirred up the local radio fraternity to fever heat in 
an attempt to establish contact with the African sta- 
tion. Nearly twenty amateurs camped on Stegall’s 
“air” trail for many weeks, but without success. 

Finally a Chattanooga amateur made a successful 
contact, and messages were exchanged first-hand. 
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Great was the rejoicing in Walter Johnson's Club, 
“On 4CSL in Belgian Congo, Central Africa. This 
is W4LB in Chattanooga, Tenn., U.S. A. [He re- 
peated several times.] Carroll, if you are hearing Us, 
come in please. Have some information for you. 
Please come in. Standing by.” 

In a minute, back from the Belgian Congo came 
the answer, “Hearing all right, but it is rather dim, 
There is a bad storm over here.” 

The radio operator then signaled the member of 
the Laymen’s Club to take the air. To his friend Mr. 
Stegall, more than 8,000 miles away, he talked for a 
few minutes of personal matters, then continued, 
“Some alumni of Georgia Tech recently had a ban- 
quet in New York, and they found they had $30 or 
$40 left over in the alumni fund which they decided 
to give to you. They asked me what I thought 
you would like. I said you would probably like to 
have a better receiving set for your radio. How 
about that, Carroll? Do you want it?” 

After his reply had been received in code and 
translated, the News reporter took the air for one 
of the longest interviews, in distance, ever made. 
Mr. Stegall said, “I am having a big time. It seems as 
if you are just outside.” 

Once the one-tube transmitter failed to work. 
Examination showed that a tropical spider had laid 
some eggs between the plates of a tuning condenser 
and had shortened the circuit. 

In a few months now, owing to the generosity of 
his friends, Rev. Mr. Stegall will be able to send his 
voice to almost any part of the world. By using the 
transmitter and audio constructed by Van Dyke and 
Manker Patten (the amateurs who got in touch with 
Mr. Stegall, from Chattanooga) and the receiving set 
bought by his college classmates, he can converse 
with people in different continents as casually as 
though they were sitting in the same room. 

Nore: Once a week Mr. George Reynolds, brother of 
Miss Lena Reynolds, trained nurse in Bulape, 


Belgian Congo, transmits messages to and from 
Mr. Stegall over station WSM, Nashville, Tennessee. 





The Ins and Outs of Itinerating in the Congo 


By C. R. STEGALL* : 


agente I spent considerable time itinerat- 
ing, not only among the outstations where we 

have located catechists, but also among the 
villages which have no catechists, and, furthermore, 
in many cases have never heard the gospel. Some of 
these villages are far away from Lubondai. I shall 





*Rev. Carroll Stegall is an evangelistic missionary located at 
Lubondai, Congo Belge. 





never forget the visit to the Medal Chief, Kaniemba. 
For more than two years he has been sending us 
messages, asking for a visit from the missionary and 
for an evangelist for his village. But, due to the 
difficulty of reaching a village which is 18 miles off 
the motor road, we had never visited him. Feeling 
impelled by the Lord to visit this chief, I tied my 
bike on the rear of the Ford truck and determined 
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to go as far as I could in the truck, and bike the 
rest of the way. However, when I left the main 
motor road, I found that a semblance of a road had 
been cut across the plain, and so, throwing the car 
into second and sometimes low gear, I pushed 
through the elephant grass, which was much higher 
than the car itself. I could not see a foot ahead. 
Realizing the risk I was running, I drove very slowly. 
After driving some eight miles, the front of the car 
suddenly dropped from under us and we stopped 


-very suddenly. A termite cavern had caved in with 


the weight of the car. No damage was done, but, 
since there was no wrecker service handy, it took us 
a long time to dig the car out with a single little 
native hoe. I failed to make the 18 miles that day, 














Mud house before the mud is put on. 


and stopped for the night in a little village of a chief 
called Kele. I was given the largest hut in the village, 
that of the chief himself, but it was just big enough 
for my camp bed. My folding table was set up 
outdoors, and there I had my simple meals. I noted 
that Kele had planted a peculiar lily-like plant at 
each corner of his hut. I asked him what this was 
for, and he said that the medicine man had said they 
would protect him from lightning. That night, as 
I lay in bed in the little hut, a great storm struck. 
Every flash of lightning was plainly seen through 
the cracks in the palm-frond door, and the crash of 
thunder actually shook the tiny hut. I thought of 
Kele and his lily “medicine,” and I thought that I 
understood his inherent desire for peace and security. 
Lightning is a terrible thing in this country, and even 
missionaries give it a thought. I was sorry that they 
had cut down the great trees which stood near the 
hut. I told them they should not have done that, but 
they said that some birds came and sat in the trees at 
night and called to their spirits, and this made them 
shiver, and so they cut the trees down. 

From the hill where the village was located, I 
spotted a sizeable lake, a mile away, set like a gem 


in the green grass. A lake is an unusual thing in this 
country, and so I paid it a visit. I found the water 
clear as crystal and very deep. There was no canoe 
on the lake, and the natives were horrified when I 
suggested putting one on it. I found that, according 
to their firm belief, the lake was dug by their ancient 
ancestors, whose spirits still live in the lake. That is 
why they frequently come to the lake and throw 
food into the water. It might be all right for a white 
man to put a canoe on the lake, but no native would 
dare even to swim in it. None ever had. I asked, 
“Has the lake an outlet?” “How do we know?” 
they answered. “We have never been around it.” 
So I proceeded to walk around it and found that it 
has neither inlet nor outlet. No wonder it is mysteri- 
ous to the natives. It isto me. It is about 200 yards 
wide and 300 long. I must stock it with fish. 

Next morning I pushed carefully on through the 
grass, and at 11:00 o'clock suddenly came to a very 
large village of the Medal Chief Kaniemba. He 
showed every evidence of pleasure in having a visit 
from the missionary. He at once presented me with 
the usual chicken and a couple of questionable eggs. 
He put me up in his own house, and that afternoon 
we spent four hours talking of many things. He told 
me about his ancestors, his villages, his wives. He 
said there were many leopards there but they fear to 
trap them. An occasional lion. Many elephants. 
They had recently found a dead elephant in the 
forest, and they showed me the beautiful forty- 
pound tusks. There may be such a thing as an 
elephant “grave yard,” but I never heard of it among 
the natives. On the contrary there is much evi- 
dence against the theory. For example, only re- 
cently some disease seems to have struck the elephants 
in the Bakete country and many of them are dying. 
I know one chief whose people have found seven 
dead elephants in the forest. Another chief, who 
has found two, told me that when the elephant got 
sick the people heard it screaming in the forest, and 
when they went to investigate they found it down 
on the ground unable to rise. After two days of 
screaming, it died and they ate the meat. I know 
of at least twenty elephants which did not go to 
the “grave yard.” 

That night at Kaniemba’s we held our usual camp- 
fire gospel meeting. A great fire was built in the 
open and a really huge crowd gathered to hear the 
phonograph which I always carry along. Laughing 
records are the ones which give the greatest delight 
to a native audience, and I have played Lauder’s, 
“Stop Your Tickling, Jock,” until it is worn out. 
After playing some ten records, I began to speak to 
the people. I was delighted to see that not a soul 
left. So I preached for more than 30 minutes. I felt 
that many hearts had been prepared for the Word 
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Preaching the gospel at a wayside stop. 


and that it was going home. Before dismissing the 
people I announced another meeting for next morn- 
ing. This meeting, too, was well attended. Kaniemba 
himself expressed every wish that an evangelist be 
placed in his village, and he took me to the spot 
which he had chosen upon which to build a church. 
It was near his own house, and one of the finest loca- 
tions in the whole village. We proceeded to erect 
the corner posts of the church. He told me that he 
would like to see evangelists in all his villages, which 
number 17. He took me to one of them, and the sub- 
chief was delighted at the prospect of an evangelist. 

Three days later, when attempting to reach the 
village of Mundeka, I was stumped. Three unbridged 
streams had to be crossed, and no moron could ever 
reach that village. There was nothing to do but to 
unfasten the bike, and this was promptly done, and 
it served me well that day. Up hill, down hill, 
through forest, across great rolling plains, through 
sticky mud, through papyrus swamp, 500 yards wide, 
across three streams, that bike and I went. It was a 
mutual affair; sometimes I took it, for it had to be 
carried far too much for my personal comfort. The 
people and the chief at Mundeka were glad to see 
the missionary and listened earnestly to the little 
sermon which I preached to them from John 3:16, 
as we gathered under a tree in the village street. 
Listen to what the chief told me: “We had all the 
sticks cut for a church, but that was so long ago that 
all the sticks have rotted. We waited for the evan- 
gelist, but he did not arrive. But now we will cut 
more sticks.” 

The journey by bike was long and hard and hot. 
Returning it was even longer and harder and hotter. 
A bath in the last creek before reaching camp was 
most refreshing. Sand makes good emergency soap, 
and BVDs make fair emergency towels. The water 
was reddish, swift, and felt about 32 degrees. 
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Soon after my return to the village where I had 
left the Ford, a great wailing started up near the 
hut in which I was camped. A woman named Kanta, 
one of the numerous stepmothers of the chief, had 
just died of pneumonia, I learned. An important 

erson, such as she, was of course mourned by the 
whole village, and soon the whole village indeed 
gathered about the really large hut in which Kanta 
had died. How they made the tears flow, I do not 
know, but real tears were there in abundance. And 
such wailing! All in unison as if they had been 
practicing. The chief himself did not seem to be 
much moved. He stood outside and talked to me 
of extraneous matters of passing interest: lions had 
just killed three head of cattle for him; a native 
hunter from another village had shot and killed one 
of his men, thinking him to be an animal; he had 
demanded two women in the stead of the dead man, 
but had not succeeded in getting them; he had finally 
compromised by accepting 1o goats. That night I 
took a lantern and went to the hut. When I entered, 
it was jam-packed with wailing women. A man was 
leading them in singing the praises of the dead 





Burial of Kanta, stepmother of the chief. 


woman, and all joined in the chorus. They stopped 
when I entered and opened a lane so that I could see 
the corpse, which they had sitting in a chaise-lounge, 
a long root of cassava standing on each shoulder. 
In the perfect quiet I realized and accepted the 
wonderful opportunity to preach the gospel to them. 
The room was very hot and stuffy, so the sermon 
was short, and I was glad to get out into the fresh 
air of the night again. But the wailing, drum-beat- 
ing, bell-ringing, kept up all night long. Between 
this din, the squealing of some village pigs which 
were in the nearby hut, the sneezing of a native 
sleeping in the next room, who was taking cold, and 
the steady rain on a leaky roof, with lots of thunder 
and lightning, I really didn’t get any too much sleep 
that night. Next afternoon they buried Kanta. With 
her they buried nine goats, two baskets of cassava, 
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a basket of peanuts, some palm oil, and other things. 
They said they did not wish her to suffer want 
“where she had gone.” 

In some respects this was the most unsatisfactory 
time of the year to itinerate. It rained absolutely 
every day I was gone. The first question to ask the 
owner of the hut chosen for me to sleep in was, 
“Where is the spot that doesn’t leak?” ‘There we 
placed the folding camp cot. It’s bad enough to 
have to sleep in one of those hard cots when it’s dry. 
But the biggest disadvantage lies in the fact that at 
this season the flying ants fly in great numbers. Most 
of the ant colonies are in the forests, usually far away 
from the village, Therefore we miss many of the 
people, who have gone after the ants, which they 
use for food. However, on my recent trip nearly 


100 people accepted Christ as their Saviour for the 
first time. These are all in villages where we have 
established churches. Many hundreds heard the 
gospel. Thirty-five, who had accepted Christ on 
previous trips and had spent a year in the catechumen 
classes, were baptized. Ten new villages asked for 
evangelists, two of which were villages of Medal 
Chiefs. 

“We waited so long the sticks all rotted.” I have 
come home with that cry in my heart. In how 
many villages will the sticks rot and the people be- 
come discouraged before they see the evangelist? 
We have 14 prospective new evangelists; 140 villages 
on the waiting list, and many more have never been 
visited by the missionary. The field is white and 
the laborers are few. Pray for us. 





Missionary Departures 


Arrica—Rev. and Mrs. L. M. McCutchen 
Rev. and Mrs. J. K. Hobson 
Miss Lena Reynolds 


Brazit—Rev. and Mrs. L. C. Calhoun 
Miss Margaret Carnahan 


Cuina—Dr. and Mrs. A. A. McFadyen 
Miss Mary Lee Sloan 
Miss Frances Hesser 





Have You Asked Mukulu Tshimanga? 


By Dorotay ANNE Hunt ANDERSON* 


HAT would we 

\ do without dear 

old Mukulu 
(elder) Tshimanga? 

If a girl in the home 
has persistently dis- 
obeyed rules and we are 
at Our wits’ end not 
knowing what to do with 
her, somebody asks, 
“Have you asked Mukulu 
Tshimanga what to do?” 

If you want to know 
whether a girl is eligible 
for entrance to the girls’ 
home, one is heard to 
say, “Ask Mukulu Tshi- 
manga; he will know.” 
_ Ifa young man is ask- 
ing for the hand of one 
of our handsome girls in marriage and we are not 
sure whether it is right, again some voice speaks up 


ee ee 
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. Mrs. W. J. Anderson is an educational missionary stationed at 
ubondai, Congo Belge, Africa. 


and says, “Ask the elder Tshimanga; he will know.” 

A girl has to be sent to her sick mother—who 
will escort her? What shall we do about it? The 
answer—ask Mukulu Tshimanga, he will find some- 
one to escort the girl. 

A relative of one of our four Bakete girls has died 
and all four girls insist that they must go home to 
see the grave. We tell them, no, they can’t go; and 
then, for fear we’ve been too hard-hearted, we call 
for the elder and ask him about it. 

What would we do without him? He is not much 
to look at, a small dried-up looking little man with 
a pair of glasses he loves to put on and take off with 
great deliberation. But underneath this exterior is a 
heart of gold, and so faithful to God’s work. If he 
hears of trouble, or if he is afraid a missionary hasn’t 
understood some native’s action, he will come and 
explain at great length about it, and never forget to 
pray about it too. He often helps us see the black 
man’s side of a palaver, and isn’t afraid to make a 
stand when he feels it necessary. 

We all love Mukulu Tshimanga Philip, and we 
praise God for him. Pray that God will raise up 
others to be used in His service as is Tshimanga. 














Preparing Boys for Christian Leadership 


By Rev. A. L. Epmiston, Evangelistic and industrial missionary, Mutoto, Congo Belge 


rege short sketches with pictures will give 
you an idea of some of the results that have 
been and are being obtained through the train- 
ing for Christian leadership of the African youth in 
* our Boys’ Home at Mutoto. 
Picture Number 1 
is that of Kamba 
Jean. This boy came 
to us when he was 
very small, hardly 
knowing the alpha- 
bet. With a fat, 
plump body and 
bright, sparkling 
eyes, he gave every 
sign of being a 
promising piece of 
material to be fash- 
ioned into something 
most useful. Along 
with the other boys he was given work to do 
according to his age, on the farm, in the gardens, 
etc. Nearly every day, out of school and work 
hours, he came to our home, to which the boys are 
always welcome, to look at picture books and other 
things in which he was interested. 

We had no cats and the mice were annoying us 
considerably. The little fellow, becoming aware of 
the trouble, constructed traps of his own ingenuity, 
and offered to rid the house of mice. I said to him, 
“All right, my child, I shall give you ten centimes 
for every mouse you catch.” Each night he came, 
entered the house quietly and unannounced, and set 
his traps in various places throughout the home. In 
like manner, every morning, he would come to re- 
move his catch. I called him and said, “My boy, 
how many mice have you caught and how much do 
I owe you?” Quietly, without replying, he went 
away, but soon came back with a little account sheet 
on which he had kept a daily record of his catch. 
They were many, and I gladly paid him in full. 

However, that which interested me the most was 
the intelligent way in which he had recorded his 
“business.” At once I began to teach him how to 
keep records of the various affairs pertaining to the 
Boys’ Home, and also how to use the typewriter. 
All of which he learned to do with great efficiency, 
neatness, and accuracy, and became most useful in 
typing various materials to be used in the schools, 
and also in answering numerous letters that came 
from the outstation evangelists. 

Kamba is a fine, Christian young man now. He 
completed the entire educational course of our Day 
School, took the Normal Training Course for teach- 


ers, and learned many valuable things about agricul- 
ture. Having an excellent knowledge of the Bible, 
he is able to take his turn in leading religious meet- 
ings or teach a class in Sunday school. 


Picture Number 2. Katompa Zekaya (whose 
father was among the first native boys that came 
under my personal care, became a genuine follower 
of Jesus Christ, and labored most faithfully as an 
evangelist in the work of the Lord till his death in 
1930) is also an outstanding Christian young man. 
He, too, entered the Boys’ Home when he was very 
young, and completed not only the entire Day 
School and Normal School courses, but also had 
three years’ study in the Morrison Bible School. 

Having received instruction in vocal and instru- 
mental music, he plays the organ excellently and has 
a charming tenor voice. He is assistant superin- 
tendent of the Second Degree School at Mutoto, 
and is a splendid teacher and preacher. He is able 
to do many other useful things, including the teach- 
ing of singing and organ lessons, also secretarial work, 
using the typewriter efficiently. 

After the death of his father, the care of his step- 
mother and his six brothers and sisters fell upon his 
shoulders. In addition to this, he has two children of 
his own. His wife is a lovely Christian woman and 
is also the daughter of an evangelist. 








Picture Number 3 isa group of sons of chiefs who 
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rule in the Mutoto territory. During the past three 
or four years we have put forth special effort to get 
hold of young men of this type. We are glad to say 
that when they entered the Boys’ Home they agreed 
to come under the same rules and regulations as the 
ordinary boys, and to do any work that was required 
of them—that is, work in the fields and gardens, 
cooking, carrying wood and water, and helping in 
the building and repair of the stick-and-mud houses 
in which the boys live, all of which is an unheard-of 
thing in their own villages. 

Thirty or forty of these sons entered the Home. 
Many of them became Christians and have done 
splendid work in their classes. The training of such 
young men means an intelligent leadership in the 
village life, better sanitation, better agriculture, and 
a higher standard of morality in the sections of the 
country over which they will have charge. 





Picture Number 4. This is a group of boys pre- 
paring dinner. Until the great depression struck us, 
women were hired to do all such work, but for the 
past three or four years we have not used any women 
at all in connection with the Boys’ Home at Mutoto. 
The boys do every bit of their own work, including 
cooking, washing, bringing wood and water, etc. 
Among the tribes from which our pupils come it is 
considered altogether unthinkable for men or boys 
to pound their own meal and flour, gather and wash 
their own greens, and then cook all of their food. 

We had a very difficult time at first getting the 
boys to do this kind of work, but we told them of 
how the finest boys in America did this very thing. 
With many other inducements we finally got them 
to try it out. There being more than 200 of them, 
Wwe put on a group of six or eight to cook at a time, 
and changed cooks every day until every boy had 
had his turn, and then we would start all over again. 
If there were any extras, such as fruit or meats that 
Were not enough for the whole bunch, we gave them 
to the cooks. In a very short time they found it 
great fun and were never ashamed to be seen even 


in the open at their work. Each group was always 
happy when the day for them to cook came around. 





Picture Number 5. Here is a collection of mush- 
rooms as they grow naturally in the fields and on the 
plains. We have found in various parts of the coun- 
try at least forty or fifty different species of edible 
mushrooms which are of great value as food, and 
which the natives use in their season, as a substitute 
for meat. There is one kind that grows a cap about 
one foot and a half in diameter. One of these alone 
is enough for a large family. Missionaries and other 
foreigners eat the mushrooms and find them delicious. 

Picture Number 6 represents a large variety of 
flowers. In our first contacts with the natives we 
found that they took no interest in flowers or other 
things of nature except those things which they 
could use as building material, food, clothing, medi- 
cines, fetishes, charms, etc. In our agricultural work 
we teach them of the beauty and value of flowers. 
We asked them to bring in from the forest and plains 
wild flowers to be studied in the class. Some most 
wonderful and beautiful specimens were brought in, 
among which were many kinds of rare orchids and 
lilies. 





Then we studied the cultivated flowers introduced 
by the missionaries and others. We had classes make 
large gardens containing all kinds of flowers, in- 
cluding roses, honeysuckle, zinnias, cosmos, etc. At 
the present time flowers occupy a most conspicuous 
place in their life. They beg for seed, plants, and 
cuttings to plant in their villages and about their 
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homes. Flowers are now used to decorate the 
churches at Christmas time, for weddings and other 
special occasions. They wear them, the women in 
their hair, the boys and men in their buttonholes. 
Every bride must now have a large bouquet of 
flowers. 

On the general farm, the boys grow almost every 
thing that they eat, such as Indian corn, manioc, peas, 
pumpkins, peanuts, pineapples, bananas, plantains, 
watermelons, etc. Then we have vegetable gardens, 
in which are grown onions, turnips, cabbage, carrots, 
lettuce, mustard, eggplant, Irish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, butter beans, radishes, cucumbers, snap 
beans, etc. They also receive instruction in the 
planting and care of fruit trees. However, in all of 
their agricultural work, with the exception of hoes, 
axes, spades, rakes, and knives, the boys have abso- 
lutely no other modern farm implements. 

The saddest thing about the Boys’ Home at Mutoto 
is that, with the exception of a very small, brick 
dormitory, the boys are still housed in temporary 
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mud-and-stick buildings such as they themselves 
erect. There being no forests near Mutoto, the 
must go a distance of three or four miles to get proper 
sticks for this purpose. They also gather bundles 
and bundles of grass for the roofing. They must 
build their own barns, kitchens, and storerooms of 
the same material. 

At least three times in the last ten years these barns, 
containing food supplies enough for more than a 
year, have gone up in smoke. I received a letter 
recently from Mutoto, saying that the boys’ newest 
barn, built last year and containing 450 bushels of 
corn and other supplies, has been destroyed by fire! 
The building itself was worth a great deal in hard 
labor. I sometimes wish there were a Men’s Auxilia 
with an annual Birthday Offering. It might be that 
the boys, too, like the girls at Mutoto, would have 
a nice, permanent brick plant with iron roofing, 
which would greatly add not only to the boys’ com- 
fort, happiness, and uplift, but also be a security 
against fire. 





Notes and Personals 


A YOUNG American girl writes as follows 
about a cross-country trip in the northern 

part of Kiangsu Province: “We were also 
duly impressed with the bus lines between T.K.P. 
and Sutsien. There are a great many buses on this 
road—enough to have one in repair at each end of 
the line and two to break down on the road every 
day. Our bus driver was an ingenious man. The 
fact that the bus had no horn was no obstacle to him. 
He procured a soldier who leaned out of the window 
and blew a horn whenever animals or pedestrians 
got in the way. The bus stopped, just outside of 
Yuen Ho. It was found to be suffering from the loss 
of one or two vital parts. So we returned to Yuen Ho 
and telephoned to Dr. Patterson who came for us 
in his car. When we reached Sutsien we found the 
bus arriving at the same time. The ingenious driver 
had obtained three cows which served instead of 
the engine.” 

* * * 

After telling of the various people and the 
costumes in which they were bedecked in honor of 
the Indian Virgin of Guadalupe, to whom they were 
paying their respects, Mrs. Coppedge of Morelia, 
Mexico, continues: “As I stood watching at my 
windows, a slowly moving group attracted my at- 
tention, and as they drew closer I saw a young girl 
making her way over the stones on her bare knees. 
A man and several women accompanied her, the man 


putting his coat in front of the girl to make the path 
a little easier—the women laying their shawls down 
as the coat was removed. Another group then ap- 
peared. This time an older, frail woman who ap- 
peared ill, and on one side a companion who helped 
support her. In one hand she carried a lighted candle. 
Those who accompanied this pilgrim spread their 
shawls to make the crawling over the path less 
painful. 

“This is the same Calzada on which our hospital 
faces, a hospital striving to teach through precept, 
the love of a gracious heavenly father who so loved 
the world that He gave His Son that all should have 
joy and peace and everlasting life.” 

* * * 

Rev. James McAlpine of Gifu, Japan, in writing 
of the little group of Christians in Ota says: “Miss 
Yamauchi was the first Christian there. Her family 
makes all the cardboard boxes for the town, so they 
are always busy. Yet she has never missed a tryst 
with her Lord in the ten years since He first came 
into her heart. Before her parents became Christian, 
and just before the busy season at New Year when 
all Japan demands cardboard boxes, to be at these 
weekly meetings meant that for three nights in ad- 
vance she would have to work the whole night 
through so as to get her share of the work done and 
be permitted to go to church. Not only that, but 
on some mornings, she would get up at five o'clock 
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Foreign 
Misstons 
with her sister, and trudge through knee-deep snow 
to circularize the whole town with the notice: ‘A 
worship service will be held at the church tonight. 
Please come.’ Christ is such a good friend of hers 
that she wishes others to know Him too.” 
” * * 


Rev. Lewis Lancaster of Taichow, Ku., China, in 
a recent letter, after speaking of the earnestness with 
which the native people carry out their worship, 
says: “The jailer of this county is an unusually en- 
lightened official of his grade, but an ardent 
Buddhist. He does not worship idols, but each day 
goes through his meditations and postures, and reads 
the sacred books. He is interested in the welfare of 
the prisoners, and tries to help them even after they 
have left the prison. Some weeks ago, after we had 
preached in the jail, I stopped to talk with this man. 
He told us of a young man who had come to him 
for advice after having been released. Among 
other things, the jailer advised the young fellow to 
study the Christian religion. The ex-prisoner was 
surprised and asked why he, an ardent Buddhist, 
should give such advice. The jailer said, ‘I told him 
this for I know that Christ has power to save a 
young man which Buddha does not have.’ ” 

* ~ ” 











Again, in the same letter, Mr. Lancaster writes: 
“In a new place that we opened last spring, I re- 
cently baptized the first convert, a Mr. Money. He 
has been secretary to a former governor of this 
province and is a very unusual young man of fine 
Chinese scholarship. He came to me with the re- 
quest that I buy him four books—one, a little Bible 
dictionary, and three Bibles, all different versions. 
He already has the commonly used version. He said, 
‘I don’t know English or Greek, so I am buying 
these different translations to help me really under- 
stand the Bible.’ He hopes to study at the Seminary 
at his own expense. 

% ” * 


“Precious Promises” is a little pamphlet arranged 
after the plan of Miss Janie McGaughey’s “Unfailing 
Promises” and published by the Christian Literature 
Society of Seoul, Korea. This little booklet sells for 
alittle less than two cents in U. S. money, or four 
sen Korean money. On a recent itinerating trip, Miss 
Anna McQueen of Kwangju, Korea, tells of her ex- 
perience with this booklet, thus: “These people are 
extremely poor and many of them do not have four 
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sen. Hence, one day in Han-chun village I told the 
women and children that instead of money for the 
booklets I would be willing to accept eggs, chestnuts, 
or pumpkins. I referred to the small green pumpkins 
that could not mature before frost, not the big yellow 
ones that were growing on the thatched housetops. 
A few pumpkins, I thought, would vary the mono- 
tony of food brought from home for a ten-day 
country trip. But after the announcement, from 
early dawn until after dark, whenever I was at home 
in my five-by-eight room, especially at meal times, 
the word ho-bak (pumpkin) became an often recur- 
ring sound. Upon opening the little paper door I 
would find a girl or boy, young woman or grand- 
mother, with one or more pumpkins, asking for 
“Precious Promises” in exchange. Soon twelve of 
various sizes had been received. Then—one had to 
plan how to give some of them away. 

While I waited for the bus to take me to the next 
town, there was a last rush for “Precious Promises” 
and the Child’s Catechism. A twelve-year-old son 
of a sorcerer had faithfully attended our classes. He 
looked longingly at the booklets, and I began to 
debate what the others would think if I gave him 
one. Finally he asked a young man, his teacher, for 
the loan of four sen. The teacher said three sen was 
all he had. So for the three sem the sorcerer’s boy 
received the copy of “Precious Promises” that I had 
used a little, and was delighted with his bargain. 

* * * 


Rev. J. Curtis Crane of Soonchun, Korea, in writ- 
ing of the fall evangelistic meeting, tells this interest- 
ing incident in connection with the self-denial of 
the Christians: “The leading spirit responsible for 
most of the 70 Christians of a new group is a poor 
widow trying to eke out an existence selling matches 
and towels. She spends much of her time visiting 
and preaching and getting the people to church. She 
is really starving her body, but not her soul. I have 
never met a happier face! One cannot visit a single 
country group without hard pulls at his heart strings. 
One elder, with a family of five, raised rice on eight 
rented fields. One son has tuberculosis, which inter- 
rupted a most promising musical career, and eight 
members of the family sleep in one small room. The 
net result of his rice crop, after paying rent and in- 


_ terest on the mortgaged house, was two bags. They 


need one a month, but when the church debt came 
up, he gave one bag! He said, ‘No matter how 
we live, when I go to church, all troubles are over.’ ” 
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- Snap-shots of the Flood in China 


By C. H. PatTERson* 





The picture to the left was taken from the 
top of a grave mound, with the lid of an 
old coffin thrown up by the waters lying 
just to one side. How appropriate as 
symbolical of the death to the hopes of 
thousands who look out upon the waters 
which continue to come with undiminished 
flow, and cover the land which stands for 
life itself. There was a farmer seeking to 
catch fish just to the right, when this 
picture was taken, and one could but 
wonder what were his thoughts as he 
sought to catch fish over the land from 
which he usually sought crops. 











The picture below gives an idea of the only 
dry road left in the midst of three or four 
hundred square miles of the water. To the 
left stretches, as far as the eye can see, the 
flood waters on road and farm, spotted with 
trees, marking the site of many a village. To 
the right lie the turbulent waters of the 
Yellow River, now seeking to run in the 
bed of the old Grand Canal, and making a 
very sad failure of the attempt. 











Above—A picture of the Railway Bus 
Road. Where the bus has been running 
for several years, the junk, with its deck 
full of passengers, now lends an Oriental 
touch to the scene. The road lies under 
the boat. Thirty miles to the north, across 
flooded plains, lies the railroad station. 
1 am glad that circumstances have not 
forced me to travel this way recently. 
The trees in the background mark the 
villages, most of which are built up high 
enough to escape actual inundation. The 
universal cry of the people is for the 
water to subside and give them a chance 
to plant their fields, but no such hope 
given, and the waters of the Yellow 
River continue to come. 








Mr. Patterson is an evangelistic missionary stationed at Sutsien, Ku., China. 
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N the home-going, on January 1, of Rev. George 
W. Taylor, D. D., our missionary to Brazil, our 
Church has lost a devoted servant and friend. 

George Washington Taylor was born in Cokes- 
bury, South Carolina, on July 1, 1889, the son of 
George W. Taylor and Eliza Aiken Taylor. From 
godly parents he early learned his duty to home, 
church, and country. Throughout his life, his per- 
sonal, social, and religious habits revealed the whole- 
some Christian discipline of his early training. 

On March 18, 1900, at 11 years of age, he made 
his public profession of Christ as his Saviour, and 
joined the First Presbyterian Church of Greenville, 
South Carolina, where the family made their home. 

In September, 1908, he entered the Presbyterian 
College of South Carolina, at Clinton, graduating 
from this institution with the Bachelor of Arts 
degree in June, 1911. As a student he was popular 
with all of his associates. He took an active part in 
the athletic and campus activities of the school, as- 
sociating himself with every student movement that 
was constructive and for the upbuilding of character. 
Though handicapped during his college course by 
trouble with his eyes, he was a hard-working stu- 
dent. His preparation for the classroom was charac- 
terized by the same conscientious thoroughness that 
he revealed in everything he undertook. He was 
known preéminently for his absolute integrity of 
character, which won for him a place of influence 
and leadership in the student life. 

Four years elapsed between his college and semi- 
nary courses, and a large part of this time was spent 
in Y. M. C. A. work. 

Entering Union Theological Seminary at Rich- 
mond in the fall of 1915, he received his diploma 
three years later. The late Dr. W. W. Moore, who 
was President of Union Seminary at that time, wrote 
of him, “He is one of the missionary leaders of our 
large student body and Vice-President of the Society 
of Missionary Inquiry, being recognized in many 
other ways as an outstanding man in missionary 
enthusiasm and enterprise.” 

Following his graduation from the Seminary, Mr. 
Taylor accepted the invitation of the First Presby- 
terlan Church of Atlanta to be its assistant pastor, 
and on June 27, 1918, he was ordained by Atlanta 
Presbytery, 

While serving in Atlanta, Mr. Taylor became en- 
gaged to Miss Julia Pratt of Decatur, Georgia, to 
whom he was married in the early summer of 19109. 
In fulfillment of a long-cherished purpose, Mr. and 
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. Dr. Fulton is Executive Secretary of Foreign Missions, Nashville, 
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By C. Darsy Futton* 
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Mrs. Taylor went to Brazil in July, 1919, as mis- 
sionaries of the Southern Presbyterian Church, serv- 
ing first for about a year at Pernambuco, then, since 
July, 1920, at Garanhuns. Here Mr. Taylor was 
placed in charge of the Boys’ School, which at that 
time was struggling through a difficult period of 
existence with a small student body of about 144 
pupils. ‘There was no equipment in the way of prop- 
erty and fixtures. The school was housed in rented 


buildings, and dry-goods boxes were being used as 
desks. 


Almost unbelievable strides were made by the in- 
stitution under Mr. Taylor’s leadership. In 1929 a 
magnificent building was erected, the gift of Mr. 
Walter Robertson of Norfolk, Virginia, and Mrs. 
L. Richardson and family of Greensboro, North 
Carolina. It stands today as the most imposing struc- 
ture in the entire city of Garanhuns. A magnificent 
property on a high elevation overlooking the town 
has been acquired, and both the enrollment and 
prestige of the school have been greatly augmented. 
The influence of the school extends for hundreds 
of miles throughout the vast North Brazil area, and 
it has been a primary force in the religious and cul- 
tural life of the evangelical churches of that great 
north country. 

In 1932 Mr. Taylor received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from his alma mater, the Presbyterian 
College of South Carolina. The honor was well 
deserved. His work as a missionary has been 
eminently praiseworthy. He has brought the school 
at Garanhuns through many a period of difficulty 
requiring administrative ability, statesmanship, and 
great faith. He has met these crises with tact and 
ability and above all with high principle and honor. 

In addition to his exacting duties as head of a large 
and influential school, Dr. Taylor found much time 
for direct evangelism in the country and villages sur- 
rounding Garanhuns. It had been his original desire 
to enter evangelistic work, and the passion for win- 
ning men was always strong. He never forgot that 
the chief end and aim of all missionary work, re- 
gardless of its form, was to bring men and women to 
a personal knowledge and acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as their Saviour. To this end he devoted his life. In 
his letter of November 12, one of the very last that 
he wrote, he was rejoicing in that a number of the 
students had made professions of their faith during 
a series of evangelistic services that had just been 
concluded in the school. “These new converts and 
catechumens,” he wrote, “need your prayers, as well 
as do all of our students, that the gospel may bring 
forth fruit in the lives of many.” 
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For several months prior to his sudden return to 
this country last December for medical treatment, 
Dr. Taylor had been far from well. Even his closest 
associates, however, did not suspect the seriousness 
of his condition. He was not given to complaint, 
made little of his suffering, went about his work with 
unabated vigor and diligence, continued to meet his 
friends with his cheerful and genial good humor, and 
thus refrained from burdening them with anxiety 
about his health. 

Suddenly, at the end of November, his condition 
became decidedly worse, and he was rushed back to 
the United States by air-plane, arriving in Nashville 
on December 5. He had grown rapidly weaker dur- 
ing the journey, and had to be met at the station with 
an ambulance. He was taken at once to the Protestant 
Hospital, whére every attention was given him. On 
December 23 an exploratory operation was per- 
formed, and from that time the doctors held out little 
hope for his recovery. On the first of January, just 
a little more than an hour after the chimes had rung 


the New Year in, God called him to his eternal rest. 

Dr. Taylor’s family had been summoned from 
Brazil by cablegram, and hurried by plane to reach 
his bedside. They arrived too late to see him before 
he passed on, but were present in Decatur, Georgia, 
on January 3, when his body was laid to rest by 
friends who had gathered from far and near to at- 
tend the funeral. 

Dr. Taylor is survived by his wife, Julia Pratt 
Taylor, and four children, Aiken, sixteen; Frances, 
fourteen; Bettie and Julia, nine. He is also survived 
by his mother, Mrs. George Taylor of Nashville, 
Tennessee, and his brothers, Wyatt Taylor of 
Columbia, South Carolina, and Dr. H. Kerr Taylor 
of Nashville, the Educational Secretary of Foreign 
Missions, and by his sister, Mrs. John Frampton of 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

One word seems to characterize the life of George 
Taylor more aptly than any other. It is the word 
“faithful.” He was a man whom God trusted. To 
that trust he was always true. 





Happy Birthday to You! 


1—Rev. Joseph Hopper, Korea. 

2—Miss Frances Hesser, Brazil. 

4—Rev. Langdon M. Henderlite, Brazil. 

4—Mrs. Edward S. Currie, China. 

4—Mrs. H. L. Ross, Mexico. 

5—Rev. J. Y. McGinnis, China. 

6—Rev. W. C. Porter, Brazil (retired). 

g—Mrs. J. Tinsley Smith, Africa. 

g—Miss R. Elinore Lynch, China. 

g—Rev. John Morrison, Africa. 

10—Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin, China. 

11—Miss Edith Foster, Brazil. 

13—Mrs. J. S. Nisbet, Korea. 

14—Rev. C. N. Caldwell, China (retired). 
Home address care Miss M. W. Cald- 
well, Scottdale, Ga. 

17—Dr. Nettie D. Grier, China. 

18—Mrs. D. L. Williamson, Brazil. 


June 18—Dr. W. H. Venable, China (retired). 
Home address, Chatham, Va. 

June 19—Mr. Andrew Allison, China. 

June 22—Miss M. M. Johnston, China. 

June 22—Mrs. C. H. Smith, China. 

June 24—Rev. H. H. Bryan, Japan. 

June 25—Rev. B. C. Patterson, China. 

June 26—Dr. M. P. Young, China. 

June 27—Mrs. F. F. Baker, Brazil. 

June 28—Miss Katheryne L. Thompson, China. 


Eprtor’s Note:—A Birthday Card, with signature only 
and unsealed, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to 
any of the above, to the address which appears in the back 
of every other issue of this magazine. If cards are sealed, 
regular first-class postage must be paid—s cents to Africa, 
China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to Mexico and Brazil. Star 
before the missionary’s name indicates “on furlough.” The 
home address will be supplied by the Educational Depart- 
ment, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on request. 





Hidden Treasure 


What is the gain in additions to the Church in 
Africa Mission over last year? 

What was one of the most significant events of the 
past year in our Congo Mission? 

How many villages are there in the outfield of 
Mutoto Station? 


Who first got radio connection with our Mr. Stegall 
in Africa? 


What special aptitude did Kamba Jean show? 

What “unheard of” work did the sons of chiefs do 
in the Boys’ Home? 

Why does Mr. Edmiston wish for a “Men's 
Auxiliary”? 

What happened to the front of the itinerating truck? 

What was buried with Kanta? 

Who is Mukulu Tshimanga Philip? 
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“Christ, the Multitudes and Me” 


By W. E. Hitt, Jr.* 


Epitor’s Note: This sermon was preached in the Second Presbyterian Church of Richmond during Home Mission 
week, last year. There could be no finer goal set for us as individuals, during Jubilee Year, than the one presented in 
this striking message—the attainment of Christlike relationships between the multitudes and each one of us. 


HE man of Galilee stands head and shoulders 
above all the men who have passed across the 
stage of history. His deep sincerity, His com- 
manding personality, His dauntless courage, His 
lofty magnanimity, His abiding love, His deep 
sympathy, and His forgiving spirit have commanded 
the respect and devotion of mankind through the 
ages. Yet none of these is the secret of His life. 

The multitudes thronged Him there along the 
shores of Galilee, yes, and the multitudes still throng 
Him today. Can you see Him as He stands yonder 
upon some mountain side with the multitudes before 
Him? Though they are many, not one escapes His 
eye. We fail to share in His kindly interest—so that 
the writer records it in these words, “And Jesus, 
when he came out, saw much people, and was moved 
with compassion toward them, because they were 
as sheep not having a shepherd: and he began to 
teach them many things.” Another gospel writer 
has put it thus, “When he saw the multitudes, he was 
moved with compassion on them, because they 
fainted, and were scattered abroad, as sheep having 
no shepherd. Then saith he unto his disciples, The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few; 
pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he 
will send forth laborers into his harvest.” 

It was Julius Ceasar who said, “Veni. Vidi. Vici.” 
—‘T came, I saw, I conquered.” It is here said of 
Jesus, “He saw. He felt. He acted.” 

He saw. He felt. He acted! The mainspring of 
His personality, the source of His courage, the core 
of His character, the keystone of His life lay in this 
one thing—His burning passion for the souls of men, 
His deep longing to redeem, to lift, to transform. 
It was the secret of His swaying power—this passion 
for the souls of humanity. 

What did Jesus see? The Pharisee, as he looked 
that day, saw a “mob accursed, knowing not the law.” 


a 


“Rev. W. E. Hill, Jr. is pastor of the First and West End 
Presbyterian churches of Hopewell, Virginia. 
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The business man, as he looked that day, saw a group 
of people to whom he might sell something; the 
executive saw a group of potential laborers; the 
politician that day saw an ignorant mob whom he 
sought to turn to his own advantage. But what did 
Jesus see? A people, God’s children, as sheep— 
fainting, scattered, shepherdless. A people harassed 
by the cares of life, weary with the struggle to keep 
the wolf away from the door, torn by bitterness, 
prejudice, and malice. A people beset by fears, ever 
seeking something—they know not what. Their 
homes, many of them, were unhappy, their nation 
was no more, their priesthood was corrupt, their 
religion a privilege of the rich. Some he saw with 
faces pinched by poverty, bodies consumed with 
disease, minds crippled by ignorance and fears. And, 
as He looked, the Master had a vision of all these 
gathered into His fold; it was with this vision He 
trod the pathway of suffering and death. 

He saw the multitudes then; He sees today. He 
sees the “ploughman homeward plod his weary 
way”; He sees the laborer toiling through the long 
hours of the night; He sees the fierce wolf crouch- 
ing at the door; the beggar on the street; the jobless 
father, his coat collar turned up as he trudges along 
the street in the rain, knocking at the door of every 
firm, seeking employment while the children cry 
for a fire to warm their feet and bread to stay their 
hunger. The Master sees the enduring wife of a 
faithless husband, the longing heart of a mother 
yearning for her wayward son, the anxious waiting 
by the bedside of the sick. 

Men and women, in this world in which we live, 
are harassed by debts, borne down by ill health, 
worn out with drudgery, beset by fear and anxiety, 
and weary with the constant frets of the day. 

O how much sorrow, anguish, bitterness, greed, 
dissatisfaction, unhappiness, sin, debauchery, selfish- 
ness there is in the world; so that men shepherdless 
turn to cynicism and despondency, to drink, that 
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they may drown their troubles, to idleness and self 
destruction. Jesus sees all this today. 


Have you seen it? It is easy to pass through this 
world all unheeding, all wrapped up in ourselves, 
with unseeing eyes. Have you seen it? 


I sit in my car on the streets ofttimes as my wife 
goes in the store to shop. I love to watch faces of 
men and women as they go passing by. But, I am 
amazed and saddened at how much of sorrow and 
bitterness I see written in those faces, faces lined 
deep with care, eyes tired with crying, brows hard- 
ened with bitterness. 


Go with me yonder to a little hill in the city of 
Hopewell, look out over the hundreds of house- 
tops, you may not see it, but I can see it, for I have 
been into those homes—men and women burdened 
with sorrow, loneliness, and misery, in sin and need- 
ing a Saviour, struggling with temptation, needing a 
friend, going down in defeat before the problems of 
life, without God and without hope, and, not alone 
there but also in your own city, in the streets, in the 
lanes, in the shops, in the mills, in the schools, yes, 
and in the office, the banks, and on the fashionable 
avenue—many a heartache, many a lonely soul, many 
a defeated creature, many a miserable and beaten life 
into which Jesus could bring the sunshine. Do we 
see what He saw? Do we see what He sees? 


And coming now to the second thought of the 
text. 


Not only did the Master see, He felt. To Him, 
deep emotion was not weakness, He was moved with 
compassion on them. How many times those words 
are used of Jesus in the Gospels. He was moved 
with compassion. He felt—What did He feel? 
Anger at their sin, their hardness? Not at all! Con- 
tempt and disgust for a wretched, narrow, fickle, 
unlovable mob? Not at all! (Said He, “J call you 
not servants; ... but I have called you friends.”) 
He had compassion on them! He loved them. I 
see Him in those last days standing over the city of 
Jerusalem with outstretched arms and tears in His 
eyes as He cries with touching pathos, “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem .... how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, as a hen doth gather her brood 
under her wings, and ye would not!” 1 see Him as 
He deals in infinite sympathy and kindness with the 
woman of Samaria. I see Him as His heart goes out 
to that lonely and broken-hearted widow of Nain 
whose only son is dead. I see His kindly interest as 
He lays His hand on the heads of little children and 
blesses them. At the last supper, so tender is He 
that the writer says, “Having loved his own. . . he 
loved them unto the end,”—even a group who would 
desert him in His hour of pain and a Peter who would 
deny Him. I see Him as He hangs on the Cross, 
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forgiving those who hung Him there. 
moved with compassion. 

He had a consuming passion, and it was that pas- 
sion which drove Him into the garden where “His 
sweat became as it were great drops of blood.” |, 
was that passion which hung Him upon the Cross, 

He felt then—He feels today—anxiously longing 
to meet the need of every soul, to turn sorrow into 
joy, to bring love out of bitterness and hatred, har- 
mony out of discord, hope out of despair, peace out 
of worry, order out of chaos, to ease every heartache, 
dry every tear, wash away every sin. He has com- 
passion today on fathers as they struggle to provide 
for their families, for mothers as they seek to train 
children, lovers as they plan their future, the lonely 
as they long for a friend, the burdened as they carry 
loads too heavy to bear, the tempted as they struggle 
against the fierce storms of life, the scholar as he 
pursues his studies, the business man as he builds, 
preoccupied with his business, the lost man in 
spiritual darkness, the backslider who has once tasted 
of heavenly things, and on the despised of this world. 
Immortal love! Do we feel as He felt? We are so 
busy pitying ourselves, no compassion left for the 
struggling souls of men all about us. 


Do we feel as He felt? If we did, could we spend 
our money selfishly upon ourselves, could we sit in 
our pews and do nothing, could we continue in the 
pursuit of our own selfish pleasures, could we 
quarrel over little things? Jesus had one consuming 
passion for the souls of men. Do we care? 


We come now to the third thought of our text— 
He acted. 


He saw, He felt. So many stop there. We see, we 
feel, even deeply, but we do nothing about it. Jesus 
saw, He felt, and He acted. 

What did He do? “He taught them many things.” 
And in His teaching He brought to the world the 
love of God. Never before had men seen it as He 
revealed it. He taught it upon the hillsides, He 
proclaimed it in the streets, He exemplified it in 
their homes. His teaching was as healing balm for 
every heartache, cheer for the lonely, hope for the 
despairing. It gripped the hearts of men until they 
cried out, “Never man spake as this man.” 

Yes, He taught, but that is not all; He healed the 
aching bodies of men. I see Him as He lays His hand 
upon the eyes of the blind, and they see again; as 
He touches the leper, and he is whole again; as He 
lays His hands upon the heads of little children, and 
blesses them. 


He was 


The healing of His seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain. 

We touch Him in life’s throng and press 
And we are whole again. 
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He touched the souls of men and transformed them, 
until a grasping, hardened Zaccheus cries out, “Lord, 
the half of my goods I give to the poor”; until a sin- 
ful woman proclaims, “Come, see a man, which told 
me all things that ever I did: is not this the Christ?” ; 
until a thief cries in his death agony, “Lord, remember 
me when thou comest into thy Kingdom”; until men 
said, “He doeth all things well,” “Hosanna; blessed 
is the King of Israel that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” 

He died. It was with a vision of the multitudes 
that He trod the pathway of suffering and death. It 
was His passion for the souls of men that drove Him 
to the garden where “His sweat became as it were 
great drops of blood.” It was for the multitudes that 
He said in the agony of His soul, “Not my will, but 
thine, be done.” 1 see Him as He toils up Calvary’s 
hill, saying to the multitudes, “Weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves, and for your children,” and 
hear the death cry which issues from His lips 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.” 

“When he saw the multitudes, he was moved with 
compassion on them.” He saw—He felt—He acted. 
Do you see, do you feel, do you dare to do as He 
did? 

Jesus is acting today. I have seen Him working 
in the hearts of men. Thirteen years ago, a godly 
business man went to the then dilapidated and 
partially deserted city of Hopewell, found the most 
godless section of the city, rented an old store build- 
ing, and gathered together six people for the first 
meeting of a Sunday school. Today, that business 
man has gone on to another field, but Christ is still 
working there. That tough section of the city has 
become a spiritual-minded community; that old store 
building has been remodeled into a church seating 
almost five hundred people, with a fourteen-room 
Sunday-school building added in the rear; and that 
little group of six people has grown into a Sunday 
school numbering over eight hundred. Christ has 
been working there; He is working there today! 

Six years ago, the average Sunday-school at- 
tendance was one hundred and seventy-five; today, 
it is five hundred. The church membership was 
sixty-nine; today it is over five hundred and fifty. 
All the children remain for the morning worship, 
and in the evenings the church is comfortably filled, 
sometimes packed. 

There are only fifty members of the church who 
have steady jobs, and the one large income is one 
hundred and fifty dollars per month, but the church 
has one hundred and eighty-four tithers, and a 
budget of almost three thousand dollars a year. 

These people believe that God works today. 
During an evangelistic meeting they dared to pray 
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that fifty people would join the church. Exactly 
fifty did. Again they prayed for thirty, and forty- 
seven came in a single month (hot July) with no 
special services, the evening service each Sunday 
being given over to evangelism. 

God is working today. Yes, I know, for I have 
seen Him. A young husband and wife, torn apart 
by bitterness and jealousy, starting divorce proceed- 
ings—Christ melted their hearts and a year later I 
had the pleasure of sitting in their home as they said, 
“We are happier than we have ever been before.” 
God works in homes. 

Would you go with me to see a young business 
man? Three years ago he was a moderate and regular 
drinker, loose in his habits, with no interest in Christ 
or spiritual things. Christ touched him. He went 
through a tremendous struggle. He yielded to 
Christ. Today he is a deacon in the church, and he 
never comes into my office but what he suggests that 
we pray together before he goes. One Monday, some 
six months after he yielded to Christ, he said to me, 
“What did you say to my wife to get her to join 
the church yesterday?” I said, “I only suggested it.” 
“Well,” he said, “last night my wife and I knelt down 
and prayed together for the first time in all our 
married lives.” Jesus is working today! 

Four years ago I had a neighbor—a goodhearted 
moral man, but not interested in church, “Because,” 
he said, “church people are hypocritical.” Today he 
is an elder, and one of the most enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the church. I love to stand up to preach, 
and watch that man’s eager face as he literally sits 
on the edge of the pew. 

I used to go to see Jim and ask him to join the 
church. “No,” he said, “I’ve joined three churches, 
and I’m no better. I won’t be a hypocrite again. I 
can’t live up to it.” I tried to show him that Christ 
would help him, but he always replied, “No, I’ve 
tried it and it won’t work.” One night, in an evan- 
gelistic meeting, I spoke to him, and he replied with 
an angry, “No.” I was afraid I had offended him, 
for he did not come the next night. The following 
evening, to my utter amazement, he walked down 
the aisle and said to the preacher, “I’m a great sinner 
and I want Christ.” A few days later, when he was 
in my office, I said, “Jim, you decided you could do 
it, didn’t you?” “No,” he replied, “I can’t do it, but 
Christ is doing it for me.” ‘Iwo years have passed 
and today that man is a deacon in the church. My 
heart swells with gratitude as I see him stand with 
bowed head for the prayer before the offering. Jesus 
is working today. 

I wish you could go with me Sunday after Sunday 
and look into the faces of hundreds of boys and girls 
coming to learn about God, scores of men and 

(Continued on page 232) 
























































Vacation Church School, Ybor City Presbyterian Mission, Tampa, Fla. 





The Fruits of the Spirit 


By Wa tter B. Passiciia* 





MONG the many fine young people to be 
found in the Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 
is Oswald Delgado, a Spanish young man, who 

for the past six months has been very active in the 

work of the mission. He was converted soon after 
the arrival of the present pastor, and from the 
moment of his conversion has been a vital factor in 
this community for good and for the cause of 

Christ. 

Oswald has a very interesting life story. He was 
born in the Canary Islands twenty years ago. When 
he was five years old his father came to America 
with his family and settled in Tampa, Florida. His 
parents came from ardent Catholic families, but they 
themselves never attended church or took any in- 
terest in the development of their spiritual life. As 
a boy, Oswald would often stand before the mission 
and make derisory remarks about the religion of the 
Protestants. Little did he realize as he jeered the 
preacher that some day God would call him to be a 
most active worker in this same mission. 





*Rev. Walter B. Passiglia, minister-in-charge, Ybor City Mission, 
Tampa, Florida, is a product of the Italian Institute, Kansas City, 
Missouri, which is, according to recognized Home Mission leaders, 
one of the most outstanding foreign-language missions in the whole 
country. Mr. Passiglia came under the influence of the Institute as 
a boy. He accepted Christ as his Saviour and dedicated his life to 
the gospel ministry. He is a graduate of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Some weeks ago Oswald came to the pastor and 
expressed the desire to talk about a matter that had 
been weighing heavily on his heart and mind. With- 
in the course of a few minutes he revealed that since 
his recent conversion he felt that God was calling 
him into the ministry. He had hesitated for some 
time to speak about this matter because he did not 
see, in view of the fact that he came from a poor 
family and is the eldest of nine children, how he 
could manage to secure a college education. But 
when the pastor informed Oswald that with God 
all things are possible, and further stated to him that 
if he were really being called into the ministry, God 
would open the way, Oswald took courage and 
promised to lay this vital matter before God in 
prayer. 

A few weeks after this meeting took place, the 
pastor had the occasion to have lunch with a promi- 
nent Christian business man. As the two conversed 
about the work in Ybor City, the pastor mentioned 
the experience that Oswald Delgado had had in the 
past few months. Upon hearing this story, the busi- 
ness man expressed the desire to help Oswald attain 
the education necessary for him to enter the minis- 
try. There was genuine joy in the heart of Oswald 
when he learned that his prayers had been answered 
and the way cleared for him to enter the University 
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of Tampa, where he is 
now pursuing his college 
course. 

Oswald’s work at the 
mission has been out- 
standing. He is a leader 
among the young people, 
being president of the 
Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, Superintendent of 
the Sunday school, 
Scoutmaster of a fine 
troop, and director of 
the boys’ work. In addi- 


Oswald Delgado. tion to his school work 


and the activities at the mission, Oswald finds time 
to do personal work among the many young people 
in the community who have never been to Sunday 
school or church. All of this growth in the life of 
this young man has occurred within the space of 
six months. Truly, here is an example of what God’ 
can do with a life. 

There are many other young men and young 
women in Ybor City who have been blessed with 
many talents. Like Oswald, they are growing day 
by day in the knowledge of the Lord. Who knows 
but that God will call from this small Presbyterian 
mission a number of others to go forth and serve 
in the Kingdom. 





Promoting Kingdom Interests in the Mountains 


By R. H. Stone* 


HE letterhead of the Ashe Presbyterian is sug- 
gestive of the work that is carried on by the 
Presbyterian churches and their workers in the 
extreme northwestern county of North Carolina. 
The words are: “Evangelism, Christian Education, 
Church Extension, Church Erection.” And there 
appears under the name of the publication this 
phrase—“Promoting Kingdom Interests in the 
Mountains.” 
STEWARDSHIP 
There should appear another word—“Steward- 
ship.” It has been whispered that stewardship isn’t 
taught in the home mission churches. The statement 
has no foundation as far as this county is concerned. 
This year (1935) a little girl of the Jefferson Church 
came to the manse one Saturday afternoon saying, 
“I've sold my chickens and here is the money.” The 
next morning at Sunday school, it was announced 
that Mary Lambert’s chickens were sold for $1.55 
and that the money was given for Benevolences. In 
the same church on a following Sunday, as the Sun- 
day school was being opened, John Weaver came 
to the pastor and emptied his coat pocket saying, 
“Here’s the money for my chickens,” and out rolled 
three one dollar bills. This was put in an envelope 
and marked “Benevolences,” and at the morning serv- 
ice a talk was made lauding the two young 
stewards. 
This story was related at the Foster Memorial 
Church, and after the benediction a wee little girl, 
Beatrice Clark, said in a wee little voice, “I’ve sold 


*Rev. R. H. Stone is pastor of the Jefferson Presbyterian Church, 
Jefferson, North Carolina. 


my lamb, and here is 
part of the money.” It 
was a tightly-folded 
dollar bill. In a moment 
Mabel, an older sister 
came forward and hand- 
ed in another dollar bill 
saying, “And I’ve sold 
my lamb, too.” So here 
was “lamb money” for 
Benevolences. 

On the first Sunday in 
November, Mr. Conley 
Thompson, Superinten- 
dent of the Gillespie 
Sunday school announced, “We will now turn the 
service over to our pastor,” who took his place in 
the pulpit. Before he could pronounce the doxolgy, 
little five-year-old Bernard Calhoun marched into 
the pulpit and handed the pastor a one dollar bill and 
hurriedly went back to his front seat. There fol- 
lowed him the inquiry, “What is this for?” There 
was no answer from Bernard. His parents were 
saying, “Tell him it is your chicken money.” This 
little fellow had started something. Quick as a flash 
a brother, Cecil, brought forward his dollar. Then 
came sisters Ophie, Henriella, and Paris—each with 
a dollar. Before the service could get under way, 
five children from one family had presented at the 
pulpit five dollars for Benevolences. On the first 
Sunday in December, the wife of the superintendent 
brought in her $2.10—‘chicken money.” Willa May 
Miller and Mildred Eliot also have unsold chickens 


The Calhoun quintet, each 
a young steward. 
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for the church. The Calhoun quintet have some 
Irish potatoes that they grew for the church. The 
men had larger crops of potatoes for church im- 
provement. 

Some real stewards are being reared in Ashe 
County. It is not enough, we feel, to get them into 
the church. They must be given a vision of service 
and feel the responsibility of helping to extend the 
Kingdom of God throughout the world. 

During 1935, Rev. Plumer Smith of our mission 
in Africa visited our churches. Our people heard 
him say that for $35 he could get a native preacher 
for an entire year to preach in a village where Christ 
was not known. We have sent to Nashville that 
amount of money for our native preacher. One of 
our fine young girls has entered training in the 
Presbyterian Hospital in Charlotte and her hope is to 
go as a nurse to a foreign-mission hospital. One of 
our fine young men is a candidate for the ministry. 

These are concrete examples from a home-mission 
sector, proving that from home-mission fields come 
workers for the field at large. The income, too, from 
these sources from all over the Assembly must be 
a considerable part of the entire working budget. 


EVANGELISM 


Within our county and a part of Wilkes, where 
Presbyterian work has been opened up by Rev. John 
W. Luke, two ample-sized gospel tents are used in 
season for the evangelization of the lost. This year 
fifteen evangelistic meetings were held. Each meet- 
ing was planned for two weeks duration. Con- 
secrated evangelists were secured. About 11,000 
chapters in the Bible were read. Sixty-eight were 
added to the churches—the greater majority were 
received by a profession of their faith in Christ. 


CuRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Christian Education goes on all the time in seven- 
teen Sunday schools. Indispensable in the conduct of 
them are the faithful members of the church and 
Misses Katherine O’Neall and Kathryn Hunt and 
Mr. George Pickard. In auxiliaries, Young People’s 
Leagues, and in mid-week and Sunday services, the 
work of getting the Bible into head and heart goes on. 

Our big drive in this phase of the work during the 
summer is centered around the Christian Chautau- 
quas. This is a simultaneous campaign of evangelism 
and a Vacation Church School. In the 1935 season, 
sixteen were held, enrolling 1332, with an average 
daily attendance of 884. Of these, 463 came every 
day. In these schools hands, heads, and hearts are 
trained. Young people and adults make their sur- 
render to Christ, and the habit of the daily reading 
of the Word of God and prayer is adopted by some. 
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Big Ridge Presbyterian Church. 






A number of volunteer workers have been a 
blessing. God is always blessing His work in so 
many ways. 

In many towns and cities the infantile paralysis 
scare made it impossible to begin these schools. We 
began all of ours, and only one was stopped by it. 
At once Miss O’Neall and a group of assistants com- 
muted to another community and conducted a 
Vacation Church School for the colored children. 
This was the first ever held in the county. The 
twenty-two who came the first day came every day. 
Miss O’Neall has begun a weekly service for the 
colored people. 















CHURCH EXTENSION 

One of the absorbingly interesting features of our 
work is the extension of the church into sections 
where there are no churches, or where there are 
dead churches, or where there are churches which 
give the people no vision and no challenge. Into 
several such communities we have gone with the 
church. The following statements are character- 
istic: “Our children never had a chance until the 
Presbyterians came.” “The biggest thing that ever 
came to Lansing is the Presbyterian church.” “Until 
this church was built we had no place to go to Sun- 
day school.” “Before the Presbyterians began to 
hold services in our community, people would go 
to the school for services, and many would go drunk 
and would leave my gates open and throw my fences 
down and would make a lot of noise. Now they 
come through my land in an orderly way and do 
not bother my fences.” These are echoes from five 
communities. 

In these heretofore neglected areas, the leading 
people come into our church and appreciate its chal- 
lenge and fall into line with the Assembly’s plan of 
work. In these places where the church has been 
recently carried, the members observe the various 
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seasons of study and denial. They make A-1 
Presbyterians. 

The field is not fully occupied. Other sections 
have opened their doors to our work and some are 
begging that we enter. There are yet other sections 
where we should knock and enter for Christ. It is 
a joy to extend the church. And it is being extended 
in such a way that a man of the mountains said that 
he believed the Presbyterians and the bean beetles 
were going to take the county. 


CuuRCH ERECTION 
Wherever the Church is extended there must go 
a building. Within eight years eight Presbyterian 
churches have been erected for the good of the 
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communities and to the glory of God. The people 
of the churches give what materials they can and 
furnish teams and labor. Tried and true friends on 
the outside furnish brick, cement, and money for 
other things. In every case a commodious and lovely 
church has been built. The buildings carry a spiritual 
appeal. They are with one exception constructed of 
stone, or a brick and stone combination. 

Miss Kathryn Hunt is giving a great part of her 
life to the Big Ridge community, where a church 
is now being constructed. In this section about half 
of the people are not members of any church. 

The churches and the home-mission leaders here 
respectfully ask that the readers of this article pray 
for God’s continued blessing upon the work. 





Meeting the Changing Needs 


By B. M. Larson* 


Ty speaking of the area within the bounds of the 
Presbytery of Knoxville one recently said, “The 
picture is changing daily.” In this presbytery 
are situated two great national projects, which are 
attracting the eye not only of the entire nation but 
of foreign nations as well. Thirty-two miles north- 
east of Knoxville is the Norris Dam, and at a like dis- 
tance on the other side of this city is located the 
Smoky Mountain National. Park, a large part of 
which lies within the bounds of Knoxville Presby- 
tery. These two projects bring in large delegations 
from various parts of the nation, and often from 
other nations. In addition, this National Park and 
the T. V. A., with its various activities, are bringing 
this way a constant stream of visitors and tourists. 
Approximately 50,000 visitors are being registered 
at Norris each month, and the park has had some 
500,000 visitors during the past year. It is predicted 
that the park will attract within the next two or 
three years some 1,000,000 visitors annually. 

In order that these visitors who come to see our 
majestic mountains, with their panoramas of nature’s 
beauty, may also learn to know our God, who made 
all of this for man and His own glory, the Church 
is face to face with a great home-mission privilege 
and responsibility. In order that these visitors who 
come to study the T. V. A. industrial, agricultural, 
and social experiment may know that, beyond, un- 
derlying, and sustaining every industrial, agricul- 
tural, and social ideal, there is our God who has 
made Himself known in the person of Jesus Christ, 
without whose benediction every ideal is but an 


"Rev. B. M. Larson is Superintendent of Home Missions in Knox- 
ville Presbytery. 


empty dream, the Church is again challenged to 
home-mission activity. 

With both the T. V. A. and private interests plac- 
ing an emphasis on rural electrification, we find 
emerging a new rural life which presses in upon the 
church of Christ a fresh challenge with reference to 
the country, such as comes within the scope of 


home-mission planning and activity. Rural electri- 
fication, with its physical conveniences and com- 
forts, lifting drudgery and giving leisure time, will 
develop a rural contentment which will largely in- 
crease the number of people living in the open coun- 
try and city suburbs. With cheap electricity avail- 
able in the rural districts and backwoods, the radio 
will come into the homes of these communities, with 
the result that the isolated community and the “be- 
hind the times” folks will be eliminated. With the 
bestowal of a leisure time and the continual incom- 
ing of information, not to mention the cultural 
phases of the radio, a new situation, and one that will 
be largely manifested in the personal equation, will 
arise in the present rural and backwoods country. 

Another factor bearing directly on the changing 
agricultural situation is that of new, better, and 
cheaper phosphates for use in fertilizer. The 
T. V. A. is engaged extensively in this field by lab- 
oratory study and practical experiment. The final 
outcome here, and its bearing on marginal lands, etc., 
is not yet known. But the fertilizer improvements 
already achieved are expected to result in all-year 
cover crops, increased productiveness of land, and 
a greater security for the people living on income 
from the land. 

These factors of economic security and a higher 
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social and intellectual level for the people of the 
rural districts will challenge the church to provide a 
country-church ministry and service which will 
keep pace with the social and cultural strides of the 
people themselves. That the improved rural dis- 
tricts may not become pagan, the church is called 
to a new home-mission loyalty, devotion, and sup- 
port. 

In the demand for a well-trained and cultured min- 
istry, one that is sound in the faith and well-equipped 
for the days ahead, our Church is peculiarly chal- 
lenged. An elder in a small country church recently 
said, ““The Presbyterian Church, with its well-trained 
and cultured ministry, lost step with the retarded, 
arrested masses. But today, as these people are step- 
ping forward socially and culturally, this same 
Church is peculiarly fitted to capture them for 
Christ.” With peculiar force the Southern Presby- 
terian Church is at the present moment challenged 
to an alert, aggressive home-mission program that 
shall make it possible to thrust our fine, eager young 
men, as they graduate from our seminaries, into 
these new fields of opportunity and need. 

As to Knoxville Presbytery, there is an immediate 
situation of home-mission interest arising from the 
removal of some 4000 families out of the flooded 
area of the Norris basin. Approximately 20,000 peo- 
ple are now on the move out of this area. We are 
told that these people are relocating in this imme- 
diate section. ‘Their churches, where they and their 
fathers for many years have worshipped, are gone. 
These people are making new social relations, a new 
community life, and a new church life. In order 
that the faith of the fathers may continue over into 
this new life and environment, the church is called 
upon to help sympathetically. How some of us are 
yearning through these days for an adequate home- 
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mission service and ministry to meet completely 
these wonderful opportunities for Christ! 


Paralleling the rural and back-country transforma- 
tion, the smaller towns and suburban sections of 
our larger cities are coming into new significance, 
The small town is becoming desirable as a place in 
which to live, and the cross country, farm-to-market 
roads are making these towns easily accessible to the 
shop, mill, and factory located in industrial centers, 
With the extension of city streets and rapid transit 
systems, and the providing of city conveniences to 
the suburbs, old suburbs are coming to fresh life 
and new ones are being developed. In these suburbs 
there is a growing consciousness of community in- 
terest and life. These conditions demand the loca- 
tion of the church in the community. The church 
of tomorrow is the church that today carefully notes 
the trends in the residential locations of people and 
follows them with an adequate ministry of the gos- 
pel of our blessed Lord. 


Home-mission strategy in the Presbytery of Knox- 
ville demands, in some instances perhaps, the reloca- 
tion of churches and the colonizing of others; and in 
many instances the building and organizing of new 
churches and the projecting of an extension service 
and ministry through outpost preaching points and 
mission Sunday schools. 


This great challenge confronts not only the Pres- 
bytery of Knoxville, but the Church as a whole. 
The work of this presbytery and that of the As- 
sembly’s Home Mission Committee are sympathet- 
ically related and closely codrdinated. The response 
made by the Church through the period of Prayer 
and Self-Denial for Home Missions will largely de- 
termine the plans for the immediate future of the 
work in these fields so ready to the harvest. 





SPICE Box 


What, according to recognized home-mission lead- 
ers, is one of the most outstanding foreign-lan- 
guage missions in the country? 

Who is Oswald Delgado and where is he working at 
the present time? What experience did he have 
that made his work possible? 

What can be said about Evangelism is Ashe and a 

part of Wilkes Counties? What is meant by the 

Christian Chautauquas? How many churches 

have been erected in Ashe County in the past 

eight years? 





Where is the Seffner-Mango Group located? How 
has the work grown? 

According to Dr. Charles E. Guice, is the work in 
Amite County worthwhile? What are the needs 
and opportunities? What has been accomplished? 

Why are there so many challenging needs in Knox- 
ville Presbytery today? What is an immediate 
situation of home-mission interest in this presby- 
tery? 

What does home-mission strategy in the Presbytery 
of Knoxville demand? 





‘ ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—March 1, 1935 


Vitae sakecneeeen $203,521.48 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—March 1, 1936................. 188,758.94 


Decrease for eleven months 


Pee Te Te $ 14,762.54 
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A Part of the World 


By Cuarves E. Guice* 











Liberty Church. 


N the last picture of Jesus before His ascension, 
He stands gazing wistfully at a sin-cursed world, 
while upon His lips are words which we, nearly 

two thousand years later, cannot and dare not forget: 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” Today, as we look into His face, 
those words press upon our hearts. The distant 
lands call us. The hands of those far away, hands 
of men, women and little children who have never 
heard the story of Jesus, beckon to us. In response 
to the look in Jesus’ eyes, the pressure of His words 
upon our hearts, and the beckoning of the many 
hands, we give a large place to that cause which we 
call Foreign Missions. 

It is well that this is true. God grant that an even 
larger place may be given to this great cause! But 
as we look upon this last picture of Jesus and hear 
His words, we do well to remember that a part of 
the world lies at our doors. We can fail Him just 
as truly in forgetting this as in failing to see and be 
concerned for China, India, Africa, and the other 
uttermost parts. Distance lends enchantment; but, 
if we have eyes and imagination, there is romance at 
our doors. There are needs and opportunities afar; 
but these are also to be found in the home mission 
work of every presbytery of our Church. 

Mississippi Presbytery is a home-mission presby- 
tery. Of the twelve ministers laboring in the 
presbytery, six are serving home-mission churches, 
and must look to the home mission treasury for a 
part of their livelihood. Each of the six who do not 
receive any funds from home missions is supplying 
at least one home-mission church; that is, a church 
that otherwise would be dependent on home mis- 
sions. There are thirty-four churches in the presby- 
tery. At least twenty-two of the number would be 





wo Charles E. Guice, D.D., is pastor of the J. J. White 
emorial Presbyterian Church, McComb, Mississippi, and Chairman 
of Home Missions in Mississippi Presbytery. 
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properly classed as home-mission churches. Besides, 
there are a number of mission points where organ- 
izations have not been perfected; but where work 
is being done. 

It is impossiole, in this brief article, to present the 
home-mission work of the whole presbytery. 
Rather, as typical of “a part of the world,” the work 
of one field is presented. 

In Amite County, located in the southwestern part 
of Mississippi Presbytery, there is one Presbyterian 
minister, Rev. R. M. Buchanan. The county is 
largely rural and is thickly settled. Originally, Mr. 
Buchanan was called to serve the churches at Lib- 
erty, Gloster, and Unity. His work has so grown 
that now it seems impossible for one man to do what 
is demanded of him. In addition to the original 
three churches, he preaches regularly at Rose Hill 
Church, some fifteen miles from his home, and at 
three mission points. Four organized churches and 
three mission points! But is the work worth while? 
What are the needs and opportunities? What is 
accomplished? Perhaps it would be well to look at 
these churches a little more carefully. 

Liberty Church, located at the county seat, a 
small town fifteen miles from the nearest railroad, is 
the largest and ablest church of the group, with 
seventy-two members. Since before the Civil War 
it has held aloft the Light for all that section. The 
building itself antedates the war and was used as a 
hospital for Southern soldiers during those terrible 
days. Blood stains on the floor today remind us of 
those heroic times. 


Fifteen miles out from Liberty is to be found 
Unity Church, a rural church in a thickly settled 
community. For more than a hundred years the 
people of this church have carried on. In fact, the 
organization reaches back almost to the time when 
Mississippi Presbytery was composed of all of Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, and part of Ala- 
bama. 


The church at Gloster, a small town, is a younger 
church, dating back only to 1887. But it is a grow- 
ing church, having added to its membership this 
year a number equal to fifty per cent of its member- 
ship of last year, mostly by profession of faith. And 
how the faith of these people has been tried this 
year! Inthe spring a tornado swept through Gloster 
which almost obliterated the town. A number of 
people were killed and scores were injured. The 
Presbyterian church was completely demolished. 
Through faith and sacrifice the congregation imme- 
diately set to work to rebuild. Friends here and 
there helped, as did the larger churches. God hon- 
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New church at Gloster. 


ored their faith and efforts, and a few days ago they 
had their first service in their new house of worship. 


Shortly before this, a fire destroyed the building 
of the little country church, Rose Hill. The other 
churches of this field all made offerings to help. The 
men of the church went into the woods and cut tim- 
ber, hauled it to the mill, and sawed it. While the 
men erected the building, the women of the church 
came to the church and prepared their meals. Today 
they are worshipping in their new home. 


In Buchanan’s Chapel, Enterprise, and Weath- 
ersby Chapel there are flourishing Sunday schools, 
and the Word is being preached. No other denom- 
ination serves these fields, and no church is within 
reach. A recent letter from Mr. Buchanan tells of 
how, before this work was started, the people gave 
their Sundays to hunting, baseball, and other pleas- 
ures, and of how indifferent people were to the 
things of God; but now there is a great difference. 
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“They are,” he says, “a people who have grown in 
grace more than any people I have ever seen.” 

But what does it all mean? Surely, if we have 
imagination, we are challenged even by this brief and 
bare recital of facts. Here are churches which have 
faithfully played their part in the work of the King- 
dom through many long years, but which are unable 
now to go on unless they have help. Here are small 
groups of Presbyterian men and women who, in the 
face of depression, fire, and storm are fighting on as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ, but who cannot pos- 
sibly continue with their work unless they have 
help. Here are the people of large sections who 
have no opportunity to hear the gospel or be taught 
the things of God except as Home Missions pro- 
vides the opportunity. When Jesus looked wist- 
fully out to all the world He saw these too—a part 
of the world. Whether or not we see with the eyes 
of Jesus and feel with the heart of Jesus and act in 
the spirit of Jesus will determine what we do about it. 





Unity Church. 





The Seffner - Mango Group 


By A. R. Larricx* 


ie 1933 the Home Mission Committee of St. Johns 
Presbytery had been seriously considering dis- 

banding the work at Mango, a small village about 
ten miles east of Tampa. It seemed impossible to 
carry on because of the extreme poverty of the 
membership, the very few families represented in the 
membership of thirty-five, and the distance between 
Mango and any other field with which it might be 
grouped. The field itself could not contribute as 
much as $20.00 per month. The church owns no 
manse, though it does own its house for worship, a 
beautiful little building erected about twenty years 
ago. 





*Rev. A. R. Larrick, D.D., is pastor of the Plant City Presbyterian 
Church, Plant City, Florida. 


November 12, 1933, I met with the people of the 
church and offered my services. In order to see what 
could best be done, it was agreed that I should preach 
for them each Sunday afternoon and spend about one 
afternoon each week visiting in the field. The 
definite understanding was that they were not under 
any obligation to me in the way of remuneration. 
No collections were taken for the first few weeks. 
Then the officers and congregation decided they 
should make an offering each week, and, after taking 
out what they needed, turn the balance over to me. 
I warned them they could not be hurt by such an 
arrangement. 

The following April the Home Missions Com- 


(Continued on page 256) 
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Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


HENRY H. SWEETS, MARGARET LANE, KATHARINE A. SEE, Editors 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 




















What Calvary Means to Me 


By Wiu1aM Boppy, D. D., LL. D. 


T Calvary I see the climax of a law that is 

wrought into the texture of life. Whenever 

men are saved from suffering, ignorance, and 
sin, it is through some one’s voluntary bowing be- 
neath their burdens. 

Noguchi, trailing the tsetse fly to pestilential 
swamps and giving his life for science; the sensitive- 
souled missioner, going in 
Christ’s name into the slums of 
a great city; the pacifist, willing 
to be imprisoned in order to 
hasten daybreak in a world dark 
with hate and misunderstand- 
ing—these and all those who, 
numberless and nameless, are 
“tending griefs not their own,” 
are incarnating a moral princi- 
ple woven into the structure of 
life. Such men have entered 
enough into fellowship with 
Christ to understand His words 
inthe garden, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful.” No 
one ever contributed to the saving of a soul from sin 
and selfishness, or communicated to society a re- 
demptive impulse, who did not bear the sins and 
carry the sorrows of others. All saviour-spirits have 
climbed their Calvary. 

This principle of freedom by sacrifice inheres in 
human life and history. But does itend there? Does 
God, who made vicarious suffering a law of abun- 
dant life, merely look down from the heavens upon 
our struggles? 

In the life and death of Jesus we see something be- 
yond the highest human experience—something that 

towers out of time.” This tells us something about 

God—something glorious and redemptive. It tells 
us that the heroism of all martyrs, the sacrifices of 
all Saviors are but the outgleam of the everlasting ac- 
tivity of God. The Father is not above the strug- 
gle; He is where the pain and suffering are at their 
worst. The Cross on Calvary is a symbol of the 
cross hidden in the heart of God. 


Our immortality. 


I know not how that Bethlehem’s Babe 
Could in the Godhead be; 

I only know the Manger Child 

Has brought God’s life to me. 


I know not how that Calvary’s Cross 
A world of sin could free; 

I only know its matchless love 

Has brought God’s love to me. 


I know not how that Joseph’s tomb 
Could solve death’s mystery; 
I only know a living Christ, 


—Harry WEBB FARRINGTON. 
Copyright by Mrs. H. W. Farrington. 


Then, too, as in faith and imagination I linger on 
that hill, “Sadder than any other,” there comes some 
suggestion of the infinite sorrow that sin causes God 
and of the fathomless depths of His fatherly love. 
Calvary then becomes a supreme constraint and a 
mighty encouragement. At Calvary one feels with 
Saul Kane: 


As I drove the clods apart, 

Christ would be ploughing in my 
heart 

Through 
roots, 

Through all my bad life’s rotten 
fruits. 

Calvary is also a way of life. 
It is a principle of conduct. In 
my soul there must be a Gol- 
gotha where I die daily. The 
impoverishment of souls, the 
woe of the world, are all rooted 
in the self-centering of human 
life. There is no sin which is 
not a form of selfishness; there is no moral splendor 
which is not a form of self-renunciation. It is the 
militant march of collective selfishness which de- 
faces society and makes a battleground of fields 
where men ought to labor together. 

If I would be a son of God, born by the sacrifice 
of the Saviour, I, too, must renounce self. 

When I look about in the bewildered world in 
which we live and ask myself where lies the way to 
equity, codperation, and human fraternity, Calvary 
reminds me that no economic plan or social system 
can be devised that is adroit enough to bring justice 
to men motivated by selfishness. We live in tortur- 
ing times. The wisdom of men has failed. The 
world is in darkness. But the Cross is yet agleam. It 
throws its radiance upon a way that leads through a 
quiet olive garden, up the steep, sharp Golgotha of 
self-surrender, and over the hills into God’s king- 
dom of kindness. Calvary is the road home. There 
is no other road. 


rest-harrow and _ bitter 


—Abridged and used by permission 
of the Presbyterian Magazine. 
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Che Fellowship of Pravyer 


Come, O thou Traveller unknown, I need not tell Thee who I am, 
Whom still I hold but cannot see; My misery or sin declare; 

My company before is gone, Thyself hast called me by my name; 
And I am left alone with Thee; Look on Thy hands and read it there. 
With Thee all night I mean to stay, But who, I ask Thee, who art Thou? 
And wrestle till the break of day. Tell me Thy Name and tell me now. 


’Tis Love! ’Tis Love! Thou diedst for me! 
I hear Thy whisper in my heart; 
The morning breaks, the shadows flee; 
Pure universal Love Thou art; 
To me, to all, Thy mercies move; 
Thy nature and Thy Name is Love. 
—CHARLES WESLEY. 


And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day. 
And when he saw that he prevailed not against him, he touched the hollow of his thigh; and the 
hollow of Jacob’s thigh was out of joint, as he wrestled with him. 

And he said, Let me go, for the day breaketh. And he said, 1 will not let thee go, except thou 
bless me. And he said unto him, What is thy name? And he said, Jacob. 

And he said, Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel; for as a prince hast thou 
power with God and with men, and hast prevailed.—Gen. 32:24-28. 

Ask, and‘it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 

For every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it 
shall be opened.—Matt. 7:7-8. 

PRAYING FOR OTHERS 


The man or woman who prays regularly for others becomes a tremendous power for good: 
he or she is a channel through which streams that strange traffic of human need Godwards, and 
the divine love and power manwards. If we have been blessed with the vision of Christ in mental 
imagery, we shall long for others to share it. And this can often best be done by bringing others 
to Him in prayer. Mankind is a unity. No man liveth unto himself. We depend on others for 
‘our very existence, for food, for clothes, for intercommunication, for light, heat, and for countless 
other things. The sweat and toil of countless men and women are used by us every moment we 
live. On how many people does the average bread-winner depend from the time he gets up in the 
morning to the time he reaches his business a couple of hours later? Yet we never stop to think 
of all these multitudes of men and women on whom we depend for our existence. 

And so, when we pray, there is a real sense in which we act on behalf of others. There is a 
real “priesthood of the laity,” a real offering of ourselves and, with ourselves, all on whom we depend 
for life. Just as we expect others to work for us, so they in their turn have every right to expect 
us to work for them in prayer. Many men and women are for various reasons incapable of much 
prayer, either constitutionally, or because of the pressure of their environment. It is our duty 
as well as our privilege to represent them in prayer and to pray in their name. We come into our 
silent place as one with all humanity. 

For we, in our intercessory prayer, bring others, who cannot come themselves, to the feet 
of our Lord. No words are needed, we just act in faith and bring them to Christ. We are prob- 
ably linked to each other in mysterious ways beside the more obvious bonds of union. We do not 
yet know clearly how this is so; but it is a fact beyond dispute that mind can influence mind in 
ways beyond our comprehension. And if we can influence other minds by these deep and mys- 
terious means, it is not very difficult to believe that the Mind, which is in vital touch with all minds 
and from Whom they derive their very existence, can influence us all. 

—Ronatp Sinciar in “When We Pray.” 


Spirit of God, descend upon my heart; Teach me to love Thee as Thine angels love, 
Wean it from earth; through all its pulses move; One holy passion filling all my frame— 
Stoop to my weakness, mighty as Thou art, The baptism of the heaven-descended Dove, 


And make me love Thee as I ought to love. My heart an altar and Thy love the flame. 
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Christianizing Higher Education 


By C. C. SELECMAN* 


HE hope of our modern world lies in our young 

people. This generation of adults has made a 

miserable failure. We have plunged the world 
into war. We have piled up post-war fortunes, 
speeded up post-war profits, and stimulated post-war 
pleasures until the whole structure has fallen in con- 
fusion at our feet. We have been so busy building 
big barns and faring sumptuously that we have failed 
to see the pathetic physical and mental tragedy of 
the man with the machine, who now threatens to 
rise up and “shake the world with whirlwinds of 
rebellion.” It has been aptly said that “The forces 
that make for intelligence in this country have out- 
run the forces that make for righteousness.” 


It is my conviction that we have the key to this 
complex problem. This key is education, which in- 
cludes character training and the establishment of 
worthy moral attitudes. We have the weapons, but 
they are not material weapons; they are not “reeking 
tube and iron shard”; they are intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual. They are spirit and life. We must 
educate, not only in the interest of efficiency, but in 
the interest of culture, character, service, and hap- 
piness. 


It is fitting that we should renew our sense of ob- 
ligation for the debt of education to religion. There 
is an unmistakable historical relationship. From the 
days of the ancient prophets and teachers who pro- 
claimed that without vision the people perish, from 
the days when the great Nazarene walked among 
men as a teacher and spake as no man had ever 
spoken, religion has been the mother and guardian, 
the inspiration and guide of learning. Through 
centuries the church furnished a refuge for the 
scholar and was almost sole patron of education. 
Most of the ancient centers of learning, some of 

which remain to this day, were established and sup- 
ported by religious leaders. America is no exception. 
In the early history of education in America the 
Christian motive was dominant. Practically all of 





*President, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 


our great historic colleges were fostered by the 
church. 

We may question whether any individual can be 
rated as truly educated who has not received instruc- 
tion in the history and literature of religion, without 
doubt the greatest intellectual, moral, and political 
force that has wrought in the development of the 
human race. In the upward struggle of humanity, 
certain great cardinal principles of right and wrong 
have been established and form a body of knowledge 
essential to the intellectual and moral progress of 
the individual and the race. 

It is of paramount importance that there should 
permeate our whole educational process reverence 
for and knowledge of religion. Bernard Iddings 
Bell, in his volume entitled, Common Sense in Educa- 
tion, relates an interesting experiment in education 
and religion at St. Stephen’s College of Columbia 
University. The faculty, he states, “became consid- 
erably distressed, not so much at the irreligion of the 
students as at the almost incredible ignorance both of 
those who professed religion and of those who did 
not profess it.” He states that it was soon found that 
the real difficulty in correlating religion and learning 
lay in the fact that most of the students had no re- 
ligion to relate. A course in religion required of all 
freshmen was built up, with the result that students 
“exhibited a respect for religion in the succeeding 
years which they never would have acquired had 
they not gained the impression thus early in their 
undergraduate days that religion is an intellectually 
interesting and respectable thing, quite as interesting 
and respectable as the science and philosophy which 
they are studying at the same time.” 

In great moral issues, Christian attitudes must be 
encouraged. Respect for human life, private prop- 
erty, and social justice should be inculcated by pre- 
cept and example. At any rate, this is no time to 
apologize or retreat from the field of training for 
well-defined objectives of Christian character and 
service. Alarming conditions that prevail should in- 
crease our faith in our mission and accent our appeal. 

Adapted from Christian Education, February, 1935. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—March 1, 1935 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—March 1, 1936 


Increase for eleven months 
Increase from other sources 


Total increase from all sources 


$131,550.58 
137,912.30 


























Y a complete ideal of education is meant an ed- 
ucation that frankly faces life and all its inter- 
ests. Such an education must be free in the 

field of the natural sciences, unhindered in its studies 
of economic, political, and social problems, and un- 
trammeled in fick the idealistic and religious views 
of life. 

Of the institutions of higher learning, the non-tax- 
supported Christian college is as free in the science 
field as any, less hindered in facing social and polit- 
ical questions than most, and the only type as yet in 
American educational systems that is untrammeled in 
seeking to understand the religious factor in individ- 
ual and social life and to utilize it in individual and 
social development. 

The genuinely Christian colleges are imbued with 
the spirit of the Great Teacher who declared, “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” They believe in the ability of truth to take 
care of itself, and they believe in the open mind; they 
are dedicated to face and to trace truth everywhere. 
The laboratory work and the pre-professional 
courses of these smaller liberal arts colleges do not 
suffer when compared with those of the liberal arts 
departments of the universities, either in quality of 
instruction or in the success of their graduates. In- 
deed it is quite the contrary. One of these colleges, 
with an enrolment of six hundred students, recently 
in one year was proudly represented by twenty-one 
of its chemistry majors on fellowships and scholar- 
ships in the various graduate and professional schools 
of the country. The independent Christian colleges 
as a class have richly proven their ability to hold 
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Education, Liberal and Vital 


By Avert E. Kirk* 









even more than their own in scientific studies. 

In economic, social, and political studies, the inde- 
pendent colleges of liberal arts hold an advantageous 
position. They are not dependent upon a political 
legislature for appropriations and are not at the 
mercy of political demagogues who may chance to 
hold the balance of power. 

And not only can the Christian college go as 
deeply and effectively into sciences as any in the 
undergraduate field, not only is it less hindered than 
others in launching out into social and political stud- 
ies, but it alone in American higher education is per- 
fectly free to ascend in explorations into the ideal- 
istic, ethical, and religious realms. Religion, prop- 
erly interpreted as “faith in the reality of goodness 
and in the goodness of reality,”—as reverence, aspi- 
ration, and consecration to the best, is the mightiest 
factor in civilization and in personal achievement. 
To ignore it is to cancel the very concept of “liberal 
education.” 

The Church colleges have made an incalculably 
great contribution to the nation in exemplifying the 
complete ideal of education. This contribution has 
been a leavening influence in public education which 
today is increasingly asserting its right to include the 
religious element within the scope of its interest. In 
the meantime, the Christian college stands as the ex- 
emplifier of the complete education ideal, and its 
program presents a most compelling appeal to the 
student ambitions to secure an education genuinely 
liberal and vital. 


And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free ...If the Son therefore shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed. 


Adapted from article in Christian Education Magazine. 








The Executive Committee of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief has just published an attrac- 
tive and spiritually helpful playlet, “The Answer,” 
by Miss Pearl Holloway, who has often written for 
this Committee. 

Of this fine presentation of truth, Mrs. Sarah Lee 
Timmons, Director of the Educational Department 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, wrote: “I have just fin- 
ished reading that lovely little one-act play, “The 
Answer’, by Pearl Holloway. I wish it could be 
given in every. church in our Assembly, for in every 
one there must be those who need its fine message.” 

Miss Alice Eastwood, member of this Executive 


“The Answer” 
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Committee and of the Woman’s Work Committee, 
writes: “ “The Answer,’ by Pearl Holloway, is an un- 
usually good one-act play with the stamp of reality 
upon it. The characters are real, a real family fac- 
ing a situation only too real in the life of today. The 
best reality of all is their answer to that situation. 
The play could so well be used at Sunday evening or 
mid-week service, with its timely message for old 
and young, for parents and children.” 


Order from 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky., 
at 10 cents a copy or 10 copies for 50 cents. (Stamps 
accepted.) 
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HE supreme proof that death did not hold Jesus 

is not in the Easter stories, full of truth and 

beauty as they are, but in the amazing tranfor- 
mation of the disciples, in the fact that something— 
or rather—Some One changed them, from the scat- 
tered and panic-stricken followers of a crucified and 
discredited prophet, into the fearless leaders of an 
incredible crusade to revolutionize human thought 
and life. 


—F. Bertram CLEGG. 


Nothing before, nothing behind; 
The steps of faith 
Fall on the seeming void, and find 
The rock beneath. 
—J. G. WuirtTier. 


With such ceremony as only Burmans can elab- 
orate, some reputed relics of the Buddha had been 
given repose in a sacred building on the pagoda- 
covered slopes of Mandalay Hill. The Sunday fol- 
lowing, at the morning service of a nearby mission 
chapel, the preacher quietly but thrillingly asked: 


Great Thoughts on the Resurrection 


“Have you thought what it would mean if, instead 
of these relics being of the Buddha, they had been of 
the Christ? It would mean,” he tellingly added, 
“that this could not be Easter Sunday morning.” 
—The British Weekly. 


On Easter Day, with the promise and warrant of 
our own resurrection which Christ has given us, our 
thoughts turn to those we call the dead. We feel 
that this Easter is for them also an occasion of rejoic- 
ing, and that the happiness of the earthly Church is 
shared by the living and beloved choir behind the 
veil. 

—Guy THORNE. 


The Resurrection of Jesus stands as a fact unaffected 
by the boastful waves of scepticism that ceaselessly 
through the ages beat themselves against it, retains 
its significance as a cornerstone in the edifice of hu- 
man redemption, and holds within it the vastest hope 
of time and for eternity that humanity can ever 
know. 


—James Orr. 












Religion in 


| te writers of the following common-sense and 
thought-provoking statements were leaders in 

both ecclesiastical and educational fields of a 
former generation—one a Catholic, one a Presbyte- 
rian: 

“A University, by its very name professes to teach 
universal knowledge. Theology is a branch of 
knowledge; how then is it possible for a university 
to profess all branches of knowledge, and yet to ex- 
clude from the subjects of its teaching one which— 
to say the least—is as important and as large as any 
of them?.... 

“If then, in an institution which professes all 
knowledge, nothing is professed, nothing is taught 
about the Supreme Being, it is fair to infer that every 
individual in the number of those who advocate that 
institution (supposing him consistent) distinctly 
holds that nothing is known for certain about the 
Supreme Being, nothing such as to have any claim 
to be regarded as a material addition to the stock of 
general knowledge existing in the world. . . . 

“If there be religious Truth at all, we cannot shut 
our eyes to it without prejudice to-truth of every 
kind, physical, metaphysical, historical, and moral; 
for it bears upon all truth. I suppose the question 
to be put to me by a philosopher of the day, ‘Why 
cannot you go your way and let us go ours?’ I an- 
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Education 


swer in the name of the Science of Religion, ‘When 
Newton can dispense with the metaphysician, then 
may you dispense with us.’ ... 

“In a word, Religious Truth is not only a portion 
but a condition of general knowledge. To blot it 
out is . . . according to the Greek proverb, to take 
the spring from out of the year.” 

—CARDINAL JoHN Henry Newman, “The 
Idea of a University”, 1852. 
* * * 


“A godless education is worse than none; and I 
rejoice that the sentiment is well-nigh universal in 
this country that a system which excludes the high- 
est and most commanding, the eternal interests of 
man, must be radically defective, whether reference 
be had to the culture of the individual, or to his 
prosperity and influence in life. Man is essentially a 
religious being, and to make no provision for this 
noblest element of his nature, to ignore and preclude 
it from any distinct consideration, is to leave him 
but half educated. The ancients were accustomed 
to regard theology as the first philosophy, and there 
is not a people under the sun whose religion has not 
been the chief inspiration of their literature. We 
must have religion if we would reach the highest 
forms of education. This is the atmosphere which 
must surround the mind and permeate all its activ- 
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ities in order that its development may be free, 
healthful, and vigorous. Science languishes, letters 
pine, refinement is lost, wherever and whenever the 
genius of religion is excluded. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that, in some form or other, it must enter 
into every college and pervade every department of 
instruction. 


“But what right, it is asked, has the State to intro- 
duce it? What right, we might ask in return, has 
the State to exclude it. The State, as such, knows 
nothing of sects but to protect them; but it does not 
follow that the State must be necessarily godless; 
and so a college knows nothing of denominations, 
but it does not follow that a college must be neces- 
sarily atheistic or unchristian. What is wanted is 
the pervading influence of religion as life. . .. Have 





April, 1936 






godly teachers, and you will have comparatively a 
godly college. 

“Let all the sects combine to support the State col- 
lege, and they can soon create a sentiment which, 
with the terrible certainty of fate, shall tolerate noth- 
ing unholy or unclean in its walls. They can make 
it religious without being sectarian. The true power 
of the Church over these institutions is not that of 
direct control, but of moral influence, arising from 
her direct work upon the hearts and consciences of 
all the members of the community. As long as the 
people preserve their respect for religion, the col- 
lege can be kept free from danger.” 

—Rev. JAMES H. THornwE LL, D. D., Pres- 
ident of South Carolina College, “Letter 
to Governor Manning,” 1853. 





New Secretaries, your Committee takes this op- 
portunity of welcoming you to our family. 

Old Secretaries, have you filled in your Record of 
Work and mailed it to your Presbyterial Secretary 
of C. E.& M.R.? And, if you are retiring from this 
office, have you given your successor your “Blue 
Book”? To you, your Committee wishes to express 
real appreciation of the help you have given us. 

And, whether you are holding this office for the 


For Secretaries of C. E. and M. R. 






first or second year, will you not try to make this 
a real “Year of Jubilee”? 

We are making, in the April Program Builder a 
new suggestion—for a banquet, reception, or other 
party in honor of your young people who will grad- 
uate from high school this year. We ask your co- 
operation in this. Write to the Louisville office to 
tell us how it. succeeded, or to give any suggestions 
you may have for its observance in the future. 


A Christian Education Program 


This issue of the Presbyterian Survey carries a 
number of articles which should furnish material for 
a program on this subject. Additional material may 
be found in the “Blue Book” (Auxiliary Secretaries 
of C. E. & M. R. are supplied with this); in the 
“Church Calendar of Prayer” (consult the table of 


contents on page 5); in the Survey or Church papers 
for February, if any of these articles were not used 
in your church at that time; or literature may be 
ordered from 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky (see the list of literature on pages 113-116 of 
the “Blue Book”. Be definite in ordering, please). 








women whose lives and homes are different because 
they have come to know Christ through this home 
mission church. 

Jesus is acting today, are you? Many see but do 
not feel; many see and feel but do not act! Jesus 
saw, He felt, He acted. Do you see what He saw? 
Do you feel as He feels? Are you busy with Him 
in building the Kingdom of Heaven? 

O church of the living God, wake up! While you 
slumber with unseeing eyes, unhearing ears, and un- 


“Christ, the Multitudes and Me” 


(Continued from page 219) 







burdened hearts, the souls of men are longing, thirst- 
ing, battling, dying for the need of a Saviour. “Thy 
kingdom come,” said Jesus. Remember, if you pray 
from the depths of your soul that prayer—He may 
be calling you! Could you dare to see as He saw; 
could you dare to open your eyes; could you dare 
to feel as He felt; could you dare to do as He did? 
Your time, the love of your heart, your money, your- 
self, given to the great task of winning men and 
women to a higher life! 
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Auxiliary Leaders on Our Birthday Objective 


ONTREAT, our “Church Home.” How we 
love it. Just as we love people for what they 
are and what they mean to us in our lives, so 

itis with objects of devotion. In a very peculiar way 
do we love Montreat. Many of us, whose lives have 
been so greatly enriched by our stay in this wonder- 
ful “Home,” have felt time and time again that we 
would like to do something tangible to express our 
love. Many others, though they have not been to 
Montreat, have been helped as they have touched 
someone who had had the privilege of a visit to 
Montreat, and who was on fire with zeal and fervor 
caught at some conference there. And so to all who 
either directly or indirectly have been blest by 
Montreat, the Birthday Objective of this year offers 
an opportunity to express their appreciation of what 
Montreat has meant to our Church in its whole task 
of extending Christ’s Kingdom. 

Happy expressions are coming from every part 
of the Church, from the far corners of the east, north, 
south, and west of our Assembly. It is impossible 
to give in this issue-of the Survey all of the fine letters 
that have come endorsing this objective, but there 
will be others in the May Survey and in the Church 
papers. Here are a few: 

Mrs. David W. McMillan, President of Synodical 
Auxiliary of Arkansas, writes: 

“Montreat is a rare gift to humanity, because someone 
planned, prayed, and prepared a place where those who 
loved the Lord might assemble and study to know His will. 
Because many came and went away to tell others of the 
blessing received, the assembly has grown larger each year, 
and now the classrooms are full to overflowing. The work 


is handicapped because of conditions we have outgrown. 


To enlarge her usefulness, Montreat must enlarge her 
equipment. 


“What a joy is now ours that by our Birthday Gift we 
may show our gratitude to those who first had a vision of 
a Montreat, and then made that vision a reality, that in due 
time you and I might have the opportunity of profiting 
rom their inspiration and efforts. 


‘ “Why does Montreat inspire? Because of the peaceful 
eauty of the encircling mountains, because of the high 
type of people who come seeking the truth, because of the 


fellowship and friendships formed, because of the well- 
qualified faculty who strive to serve, because of the personal 
contact with our home and foreign missionaries, because, 
in fact, Montreat is a place where the world is shut out and 
a little bit of heaven is shut in.” 


Mrs. A. M. Wills, President of Louisiana Synodical 
Auxiliary, writes: 

“The women of Louisiana are happy that the Birthday 
Offering is to go to Montreat this year—to beautiful Mon- 
= where the sheer loveliness of the hills thrills one’s very 

eing. 

“But, to the Presbyterian woman, Montreat means vastly 
more than beauty. If she has been fortunate enough to 
attend any of the many conferences of the Church which 
are held there every summer, or to have touched the lives 
of others who have been so privileged, it means to her a 
place of inspiration, stimulation, and vision, as well as a 
place where she can study to show herself approved, a 
workman that need not be ashamed. There she has learned 
much of the program of the Church, its aims, its plans, and 
its needs, and has felt her own responsibility to it. She has 
met many of the leaders of the Church and has heard them 
speak on subjects vital to the on-going of the Kingdom for 
which she is laboring. 

“And what could be more encouraging and stimulating 
than to rub shoulders as one does there with hundreds of 
others all with the same mind and purpose? 

“All who have been to Montreat testify that they re- 
ceived a joy and an enthusiasm that the years cannot dim. 
Even those who have not had the privilege of going to 
Montreat receive its benefits, because its influence extends 
to the remotest part of our Church through the training, 
the inspiration, and the enthusiasm for service received 
there. There is not an active worker in our Auxiliary who 
does not know that she owes a debt of gratitude to Mon- 
treat, and who should not welcome an opportunity to bring 
to it a birthday present that will express that gratitude, 
especially since the present will help to continue and 
broaden the service which it renders to Christ and His 
Church.” 

Mrs. C. D. Hawpe, President of Virginia Synodical 
Auxiliary, writes: 

“Our May Birthday Offering is to go to our beloved 
Montreat Church Home. How happy we are that this is 
to be! 

“Our own Massanetta, where Virginians go in increasing 
numbers each year, is an outgrowth of Montreat. Without 
Montreat our Massanetta might never have come into being. 

(Continued on page 236) 
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AM pleased to hear that Montreat has been 
selected for the 1936 Auxiliary Birthday Objec- 
tive. It is particularly fitting, in view of its large 
contribution to the spirit and unity of our Assembly, 
and its notable service during the years to the mis- 
sionary and benevolent work of our Church, that 
Montreat should receive this gift of the Auxiliaries 
in the Assembly’s Jubilee Year. 


I 


The Executive Committee of Home Missions has 
had the privilege of receiving the Auxiliary Birthday 
Offering for special objects in its vast and varied 
field. For these gifts we have been sincerely grate- 
ful. I am sure that no offering ever received by the 
Home Mission Committee was a greater blessing to 
more people in the time of an extreme need than the 


Montreat and Home Missions 





offering given in May 1934 for the relief of the 
families of our underpaid home missionaries. 

I mention this particular offering in connection 
with the gift to Montreat, for it was here that this 
loving thought was born, and because of what Mon- 
treat has meant to the Church’s home missionaries, 
It is here that they have received help and inspira- 
tion for their difficult tasks, and here many of them 
have been privileged to tell their story to repre- 
sentative women from all sections of the Assembly, 

I earnestly hope that the Birthday Offering this 
Jubilee Year being for Montreat, the gathering place 
of our Church leaders and missionary workers, may 
be a truly generous and loving one. : 

Homer McMittan, 
Executive Secretary, Home Mission Committee. 





Testimonies of Appreciation of Assembly’s 


Training School 


‘Tae General Assembly has designated the month 
of April as a time for the Assembly’s Training 

School to be brought before every church in 
the Assembly, that this, our Church School, its fine 
spirit and great service to the Church, might be 
better known, and a definite opportunity given for 
special offering for the school. Seldom do graduates 
of the Training School try to tell of A. T. S. with- 
out saying that the spirit of the school cannot be 
explained, and yet the following testimonies from 
A. T. S. Alumnae help us to understand the real 
power of this institution, which exists primarily to 
enrich Christian living and to prepare for more 
effective Christian service: 


A teacher in the public schools said: “The course 
in Religious Education has meant much to me. I 
find I better understand children and know how to 
deal with them, and teach them Christian principles, 
and lead them to make right choices for themselves.” 


One who is serving as a home-mission worker in 
a presbytery has said: “The study in Evangelism 
has strengthened my work. I have many opportuni- 
ties to tell people who are not Christians about Christ, 
and to show then? the Way of Salvation. If we who 
are His witnesses could only remember that our task 
is just showing others the Christ! He it is who 
claims them for Himself.” 

Many graduates have given testimonies to the help 
received in different studies of the Word which 
sound a note of appreciation for a new understand- 
ing of the Book, and a knowledge of how to study 


4 
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it profitably and with a deep inner joy and satis- 
faction. 

In appreciation of the study of the book of 
Genesis, one has said: “The study of Genesis gave 
me an understanding of the whole Bible which I did 
not know was possible. It wonderfully opened up 
the rest of the Book. I believe a study of the book 
of Genesis should precede all other studies of the 
Word.” 

One graduate has voiced what seems to be the 
feeling of all who have had the privilege of study 
at the Training School when she said: “Christ be- 
came increasingly real to me during the months I 
spent at A. T. S.—so real that I knew that wherever 
I went, or whatever my task, the real motive in my 
service was love for Christ and a desire to share 
with others the One who had come to mean every- 
thing to me. And my whole attitude to life and 
work has been different.” 

Yes, we, its graduates, cannot but say that is the 
spirit of A. T. S., and no one can go there and come 
away without getting a fresh hold on life and a new 
and deeper purpose in service. The real power of 
the institution is not primarily in the study courses 
offered, as fine as they are; or in the practical work 
required, as important as it is; or in the associations 
with fellow-students; or even in the associations with 
the fine faculty of the school. But the real power 
of the institution is in the quiet but permeating spirit 


which gives her every student a personal experience 


of Christ. Jante McCurcuen. 
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A Weditation 


Again I say unto you, That if two of. you shall agree on earth as touching anything that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is in heaven. 

All things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive. 

And whatsoever we ask, we receive of him, because we keep his commandments, and do those 
things that are pleasing in his sight. 


Matt. 18:19; 21:22; I John 3:22. 


In addition to the many promises the Word gives to individuals to encourage personal, private 
prayer, it extends to agreeing Christians prayer promises of unlimited power. There is but one 
means by which Christians may “agree,” that is, through the indwelling Holy Spirit, when He is 
given complete power within the heart and over the life. The agreeing that brings down the 
power of God is in life as well as in petition and faith. One of our preachers was heard to say: 
“We Christians under-rate the ability of Christ to change a life.” Where faith is limited, power 
likewise is limited. 

Dr. Geo. W. Truett gives the following experience which illustrates the power of God brought 
down by two Christians who agreed together. During an Evangelistic series, in one of his morn- 
ing messages Dr. Truett read the promise, “Again I say unto you, that if two of you shall agree on 
earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is 
in heaven.” An elderly woman rose from her seat and said: “Preacher, do you believe that?” 
Dr. Truett answered: “Yes, it is a part of God’s Word and I believe every word of this great 
Book.” Then the woman said: “I do too, and, if you believe it, won’t you join me now in prayer 
for my husband who is past seventy years of age and has never confessed Christ?” Dr. Truett said, 
while he stood by the pulpit waiting to think it through, there arose an old honest, earnest-faced 
blacksmith over on the other side of the building and said: “I believe it, and I'll join with you in 
prayer to God for your husband.” The sainted old blacksmith walked over to the dear, shining- 
faced elderly woman and together they knelt, and the blacksmith prayed a simple but earnest 
prayer, first reminding God of His promise to those who agree together, and placing all of their 
claim upon His word. When the meeting was over, they went home with hearts aglow and faces 
still shining. At the night meeting a white-haired man sat near the front seat and listened intently. 
When the invitation to stand was given to those who wished to be prayed for, the old man stood. 
Over on one side sat his wife, and nearby the blacksmith, both with shining faces. The meeting 
closed and the people went home. The next morning, before the service, a knock was heard at 
the pastor’s study, and it was the old, white-haired man who had found Christ and could not wait 
until the close of the morning message when the preacher would give the invitation, but wanted 








then to make his confession. And so there, in the pastor’s study, this man past seventy years gave 
his heart to Christ, because two had agreed together and with faith interceded according to the 
Word and will of God. 


The God of patience and consolation grant you to be likeminded one toward another accord- 
ing to Christ Jesus: 


That ye may with one mind and one mouth glorify God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


Romans 15:5, 6. 












































































S Auxiliary to our great Church, certainly the 
members of the Woman’s Auxiliary will lend 
their fullest codperation in helping to make 

this Diamond Jubilee year of our Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., one which will be marked by some 
definite forward movement in our Church. The call 
of the Assembly for the observance of this anni- 
versary year is a call “to every member to a deeper 
devotion to Jesus Christ and renewed allegiance to 
His Body, the Church.” The measure of our re- 
sponse will help determine whether or not the ob- 
servance of this Jubilee celebration will be “to the 
glory of our Lord Jesus Christ and for the advance- 
ment of His Cause.” 

During this Jubilee Year we need to think very 
clearly and definitely along the lines of whether or 
not we are obeying the great commission of our 


The Auxiliary and Jubilee Goals 













Lord to be His witnesses unto the uttermost part of 
the earth. We should keep before us and evaluate 
our service by that stirring missionary Declaration 
voiced by our first General Assembly, when it was 
organized at Augusta, Ga., in 1861, which was as 
follows: 


“The General Assembly desires distinctly and deliberately 
to inscribe on our Church’s banner, as she now first unfuris 
it to the world, in immediate connection with the Head- 
ship of her Lord, His last command: ‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature’; regardin 
this as the great end of her organization, and obedience to 
it as the indispensable condition of her Lord’s promised 
presence.” 


It is important that we bear in mind the purpose 
of this Jubilee celebration and plan our work with 
the goals for the year in mind. 





Jubilee Features 
at 


The Montreat Auxiliary Training School, July 23-30 


UXILIARY leaders are looking forward with 
unusual interest to plans for the Montreat 
Auxiliary Training School this Jubilee Year 

of our Church. And there will be Jubilee features, 
among others an historical missionary pageant to be 
given in the out-of-doors on and around beautiful 
Lake Susan. It will depict the missionary enterprise 
of our Church from the establishment of our first 
missions at home and abroad. 

Of especial interest to presidents, local and 
presbyterial, is the fact that there will be classes for 
both these groups. The program as always will in- 
clude helps for the current Bible Study, the Study 





Books for the year, Auxiliary Methods, and special 
helps in Program Building. 

Dr. S. M. Glasgow, pastor of the Independent 
Presbyterian Church of Savannah, has been secured 
as Platform Bible Teacher. Our Jubilee theme, 
“Christ and His Church First,” will be the general 
theme of his Bible Studies. The May Survey will 
carry further details. Watch also the current issues 
of the Church papers. 

Auxiliary leaders who attend the Montreat Auxil- 
iary Training School will receive directions for 
further codperation in the promotion of Jubilee plans 
back home. 








AUXILIARY TOOLS FOR EVERY 
MEMBER 
YEAR Book or ProGrams, price 7 cents each. 
Avuxitiary Motto, in book-mark form, 10 
cents per dozen. 
BisLteE READINGS IN GENESIS, 5 cents. 


Order from 
COMMITTEE ON WOMAN’S WORK 
Henry Grady Building Atlanta, Ga. 
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Auxiliary Leaders on Our Birthday Objectives 
(Continued from page 233) 


“What more opportune time than the Diamond Jubilee 
Year of our Church for our Auxiliary women to erect on 
Montreat grounds a Woman’s Building! Yes, erected by the 
women of 1936, a building of natural rock, dedicated to 
Christ and His Church and to the memory of the loyalty 
and enthusiasm of those women of other years and the 
progress and up-lift of the women and girls of to-morrow. 
In other words, our 1936 Birthday Objective, a definite 
recognition and appreciation of the benefits, hitherto and 
henceforth, made possible at our Montreat Church Home. 


“Let us work and pray for this Objective in a large and 
loyal way.” 
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Diamond Jubilee Year — 1861-1936 


Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary 


The year 1936 marks the 75th anniversary of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
as a separate organization. In recognition of this, the last General Assembly 
authorized a general celebration of The Diamond Jubilee of the Church to be 
observed during 1936. The purposes of this celebration are: 


1. To foster a more vital sense of the fellowship of Christ, through prayer 
and a knowledge of His Word, and a more ardent desire to do His will. 

2. To develop in individuals and in the churches a more fervent and constant 
spirit of evangelism, that our Church may not lag in her supreme mission of 
winning men to Christ at home and abroad. 

3. To lead our people into a better understanding and more faithful practice 
of Christian Stewardship of life and possessions. 


Goals for 
Jubilee Year 


In order to reduce to workable formulas the high purposes of our General 
Assembly for Diamond Jubilee Year, specific goals have been set up, which are 
in brief as follows: 


Bible Study and Prayer 


1. The enrollment of 100,000 Daily Bible Readers. 
2. The use of at least 50,000 Prayer Calendars. 
3. An effort by every church to promote week-day religious education. 


Evangelism 


1. A special evangelistic effort in every church. 
2. The addition of 25,000 new members in the home church and 10,000 
in the field abroad. 


Stewardship 


1. The enlistment of 100,000 tithers for Jubilee Year. 
2. An increase of at least $500,000 (about 25%) in gifts to benevolences. 


Evaluation and Advance 


1. A presentation of our Presbyterian heritage as a challenge to a more 
devoted service. 

2. An appraisal by every church and church organization of its program 
and accomplishments. 


Every Presbyterian in every church is called on to share in accomplishing the 
above goals in order that 1936 may be the most glorious year our Church has yet 
seen, and a year of rich spiritual blessing for the individual members. 



















































VERYBODY likes a new start, another begin- 
ning, an opportunity to get an understanding 
of the background principles of things—and so 

it is just this that the Auxiliary Bible Study for 1936- 
1937 offers. For Genesis does take us back to the 
beginning of most of our Christian principles. 


The general plan for the study of Genesis is similar 


to that used in the study of the Holy Spirit: twelve 


twenty-minute Circle Bible Readings based on truths 


found in Genesis, and five one-hour classes for the 
study of the book of Genesis. Such classes to be 
held preferably during the last six months of the 
Church year. The following materials will be avail- 


able on order from the Committee on Woman’s 


Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga.: 


1. A booklet to guide individuals in their reading 
throughout the year, price 5¢. 

2. Leaflets to guide leaders of the Circle Bible 
Readings sent monthly with Circle Program 
Literature. These will not be in booklet form, 
but available only with Circle Program Litera- 
ture, or by special subscription at 35¢ per year. 

3. Studying the Book of Genesis, by Dr. M. R. 
Turnbull, will be the Auxiliary text-book to 
guide in the five-hour study of Genesis. This 
book is available at 35¢ per copy from the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

4. Teacher’s guide for Studying the Book of 
Genesis,—a booklet suggesting a plan for pre- 
senting the seventeen chapters of the text-book 
in a five-hour study course. It will be available 


by June 1 from the Committee on Woman’s 
Work. 


All who are reading the Bible through during this 
Jubilee Year of our Church have finished their read- 
ing of Genesis and will be particularly interested to 
follow through the book again to find how many of 
our great Christian principles are found there. The 
Circle Bible Readings are prepared to bring to light 


Studying Genesis in the Auxiliary, 1936-1937 


the following foundation truths of the Christian faith 
that have their beginning in Genesis and are de- 
veloped through Scripture: 


God the Creator Prayer 

Man in God’s Image Social Obligation 
The Sabbath Worship 

Marriage God in Everyday Life 
Sin and The Saviour Stewardship 

Faith God’s Covenants 


The booklet for individuals offers brief passages 
of Scripture, largely from Genesis, and will require 
very little reading time, but will provoke much quiet 
thought. However, all interested students of the 
Word will find it profitable to follow through the 
Bible to find what the entire Word has to say on 
these great truths, and to note especially the addi- 
tional light the New Testament throws on these 
subjects. 

The Leader’s leaflet, which is prepared to help 
guide the Circle Bible Readings, suggests passages 
on these themes, from other portions of Scripture, 
and indicates how they might be used helpfully in 
the twenty-minute worship period of the circle 
meeting. 

Surely, by this time, we have come to see the value 
of reading the Word, and have found that “thought- 
ful Bible reading is the best kind of Bible study,” 
also that the use of the ear gate plus the eye gate 
more quickly clinches the truths of the Book in mind 
and heart. Thus it is important that every woman 
have a copy of the Bible in hand, and better still her 
own Bible, that she may feel free to mark. A good 
start goes along way. Therefore, order immediately 
your copies of the five-cent booklet for individuals, 
from the Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga., and follow through 
the first “Reading,” then go to the April circle meet- 
ing with Bibles, pencils, and open minds and hearts, 
that there may be a good beginning in the study of 
this “Book of Beginnings.” 








EGINNING with this, the first issue of the 
Survey in the new Church year, we are going 
to write to you each month through this page 

of the Survey and we hope you will look forward 
eagerly to reading it. However, you know that a 
correspondence soon lags if one person does all of 
the writing. Then won’t you write to us whenever 
you feel we may help you or when you have some- 
thing interesting to pass on to us? Or, just let us 
know if you enjoy reading this page? 


For the Home Circle Chairmen 
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Whether you have been serving as a Home Circle 
chairman this past year, or whether you are just 
beginning your work, you will be delighted to know 
that the Committee on Woman’s Work has a new 
“Guide” for you. We think it is splendid and we 
want you to have a copy of it. It is yours simply 
for the asking. 

Won't you try out this new idea given in the 
“Guide”: Secure a large manilla envelope, write the 
names of your circle members on the outside, place 
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Department of 
Woman's Wor 
inside a copy of the April issue of the Survey, cur- 
rent or recent issues of the Church papers, auxiliary 
and circle program material, and anything else you 
may have which you would like your members to 
read. Ask the first one to whom the packet is given 
to read the literature, check her name on the en- 
velope, and pass it to another member until all have 
read it. The envelope should be back in your hands 
in time for you to replace the material with a new 
month’s supply. 

You wonder how you will secure the program 
material, as your auxiliary does not feel able to sub- 
scribe for it and the Survey just for you to use in 
the Home Circle! Then ask your president and one 
of the circle leaders to give you their program ma- 
terial after their meetings, and pass on your own 
Survey just as soon as you have read it. 

In addition to the material in the large envelope, 
secure a smaller envelope with “TAKE ONE” 
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written on the outside. For April, write to the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta, Ga., sending postage, and ask for as many 
of the 1936-1937 Mottoes as you have members. 
(This offer applies only to Home Circle members.) 
Place this smaller envelope containing the mottoes 
in the larger envelope, and as each member of the 
Home Circle receives it she will take one of them. 
On this page we shall suggest something different for 
you to give to your members each month. 

If you begin a scrap-book or a note-book for your 
members or have some other plan that is different 
from the one we have suggested, then write and 
tell us about it. But please begin NOW to do 
SOMETHING! 


Important! See that each member of your circle 
receives the “Bible Reading in Genesis,” price 5¢. 


GRACE WISNER. 





Attractive Meetings for Business Women 


fearing od the year strive to make each 
meeting attractive; but there are some out- 

standing meetings on which greater effort 
might be placed: April, the first meeting of the year; 
the Birthday Party in May; June, the rose month, 
September, the loyalty month; December; and the 
last meeting of the year in March. 

The first meeting of the year in April is the “get- 
acquainted” meeting. One large Business Woman’s 
Circle used the plan of smaller tables for supper, 
seating six at a table. Those six were acquainted at 
the end of the supper, and the spirit of fellowship 
developed among the circle members. 

Surely, at this first meeting, the favors would be 
the Auxiliary motto. The color scheme and decora- 
tions could be chosen to blend with the color of 
the motto. 

The Birthday Objective usually lends itself to 
unlimited ideas for decorations, place cards, and 
favors. This May meeting should have quite a 

party” atmosphere. 

For June, the month of roses, one circle used very 
effective place cards made of green, pink, and yellow 
Construction paper. This paper is cut in strips two 
inches wide, three inches long, then folded in the 
middle making a double card three inches long and 
one inch wide. Before folding the card, put a pink 
Tose-gummed sticker in the center of the strip, cut- 
ting around the upper half of the rose sticker. When 
the card is folded this leaves the rose standing up 
from the card and making a very effective place card. 
The name is written on the card underneath the rose. 


Forty of these place cards were made with an expense 
of only twenty cents. 

As a social feature at the meeting, a “Flower 
Garden” contest was enjoyed. A bouquet of garden 
flowers made a most appropriate prize to the 
winner. 

During the Summer Months, many circles enjoy 
picnic meetings. These meetings are, of course, very 
informal. 

In September with vacations over, circle leaders 
plan for renewed vigor in the circle. For this 
month, surely true blue and white is an appropriate 
color scheme. White cream mints, tied in bright 
blue cellophane paper cut in six-inch squares and 
tied with white ribbon, make very “perky” favors; 
the four corners of the blue cellophane paper are 
very decorative. For a center-piece, small Christian 
flags make an attractive change from flowers. Forty 
of these favors can be made for thirty cents. 

As a social feature, have some of the “vacationers” 
tell of the most interesting event of the vacation. 

Are suggestions needed for the Christmas Month? 
The little “Joy Gift Stockings” make attractive table 
decorations. Green tree place cards add a “Christ- 
masy” touch. 

For February, either George Washington or 
Valentine ideas give a wide range of choice. One 
circle used red hearts cut from construction paper. 
On white darts running through the hearts, the names 
of those attending the meeting were written. Red 
hearts, cupids, darts, and other Valentine symbols 
were attractively scattered over the tables. These 
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can be bought at the Ten Cent Stores for five cents 
a package, or cut from red construction paper 
which costs one cent a sheet. 

And for the last meeting of the year, why not 
use the color scheme suggested by Nature—spring’s 
yellow and green. Jonquils are blooming in profusion 
in March, affording charming decorations. 

For favors at this meeting, one circle used “ox 
carts” made of marshmallows, with toothpick traces 
and green Beechnut lime drops for wheels. To make 
these, heat the sides of the marshmallows with a hot 
knife and hold the “wheels” in place until they 
adhere to the marshmallow. Or, a little paste makes 
these “wheels” adhere quickly. Animal crackers are 
tied into the traces with narrow yellow ribbon. For 


April, 1936 





a load in the “ox cart,” a green or yellow Jordan 
almond pasted on top of the marshmallow gives the 
animal sufficient “load” to carry. These are a little 
more expensive than the other suggested favors, but 
the attractiveness is worth the price for an occasional 
meeting. Thirty of these can be made for eighty 
cents. 

Attractive invitations, place cards, favors, and 
even, sometimes, decorations can be made with con- 
struction paper, old envelope linings, paste, scissors, 
maybe a little paint and always, a little ingenuity, 
with little or no expenditure. A little “party” 
atmosphere will attract those uninterested members 
and help the interested members to enjoy the circle 
meeting more. 





Auxiliary Calendar of Activities 


Assembly’s Training School Month, April 1-30. 

Annual Budget of Local Auxiliary Adopted. 

Presbyterial Report to Synodical Recording Secre- 
tary, April 1. 

Synodical Recording Secretary’s Report to Office 
of Committee on Woman’s Work, April ro. 
Select Delegates to Montreat and Synodical Train- 
ing Schools (make hotel reservations). 
Prepare for Auxiliary Birthday Program. 


ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL DAY 

According to our General Assembly, April has 
been designated as Assembly’s Training School 
Month in our Church life. The women of the 
Church are asked to take the initiative in seeing that 
at least some one evening during April be set apart 
for a special presentation of the school. A pageant 
prepared by A. T. S. students is available for such 
a program, and may be secured from Dr. E. B. 
Paisley, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 
Price roc. In planning for your program, remember 
that there are many former A. T. S. students in our 
Church, and that they can speak from experience as 
to the value of the school. If you know a former 
Training School girl, call upon her to help with this 
program. 


THE CIRCLE MEETING 

A part of this program must, of necessity, be 
devoted to organization and plans for the coming 
months. Year Books will be given to each member, 
of course, and the names of the program leaders and 
hostesses for the year, or certainly for the next few 
months, filled in at the proper place. Last year one 
circle chairman wrote in each Year Book, before the 
April meeting, the names of the auxiliary officers, 
and at the meeting she had the members to get the 
autographs, together with the address and telephone 


number, of each of her co-members. This served the 
additional purpose of making it possible for each 
woman to have a personal word with every one 
present. 

The circle program proper will include the Bible 
Readings and circle chairmen are asked to set aside 
a time for each woman to fill out a special question- 
naire: “Self Rating Questions of the Presbyterian 
Church Woman.” Blanks for the purpose will be 
furnished by the Committee on Woman’s Work for 
5 cents per dozen; 4o cents per 100. 

The Auxiliary motto for 1936-37 has been printed 
as a book-mark, and may be secured for 10 cents 
per dozen. Every circle chairman will want to have 
a copy for each member of her circle. 


THE AUXILIARY MEETING 


The topic of the Auxiliary program for April 
is “Christ and His Church First,” with report of the 
Committee on the “Auxiliary Evaluation and Call 
to Advance.” The auxiliary president, or some one 
whom she may appoint, will act as chairman of the 
“Evaluation and Call to Advance” Committee, and 
will be chairman of this April program. Every of- 
ficer in the woman’s auxiliary is asked to evaluate 
the work accomplished in her auxiliary for the office 
which she holds, and then to work out certain goals 
which it is felt should be accomplished during the 
coming year. To make this evaluation and decide 
upon the goals, it will be necessary for the outgoing 
and the incoming officers to work together. There- 
fore, as soon as possible after election, and at least 
a week before the auxiliary meeting in April, the 
executive board, including outgoing officers, is asked 
to have a meeting, at which time each will evaluate 
the work of her office for the past year and set 
definite goals for this Jubilee Year of our Church. 
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Nore: The material for the Lantern Page this month was 
prepared by Mrs. Smiley Williams, Welch, W. Va. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE CIRCLE CHAIRMAN. 
A very close relationship exists between the president and 
her circle chairmen in a wide-awake and growing auxiliary. 
At the close of the executive board meeting each month, the 
president and the circle chairmen have an after-meeting, at 
which time the work of the circles is reviewed and studied, 
problems talked over, and information given out by the 
president to be passed on to the circles. Thus every circle 
works in harmony with the others, and there is the feeling 
of fellowship and unity toward the auxiliary as a whole. 


PLEDGING TOWARD THE BUDGET. An auxiliary 
whose finances are always in satisfactory condition, whose 
treasurer always reports a balance even after all obligations 
and bills are met, has reached this happy state of affairs 
through the simple method of pledging. Each member 
pledges at the beginning of the year the amount she wishes 
to contribute each month to the auxiliary. It is not a 
wealthy membership. Many women tithe, and contribute 
part of that as their pledge. Others give as they feel able. 
There is no pressure brought to bear regarding the amount 
of the pledge, and no one but her circle treasurer knows 
the amount of any woman’s pledge. The budget for the 
auxiliary as a whole is drawn up by the finance committee, 
and is presented as a whole to each circle. No apportion- 
ment is made to any circle. The amount pledged by the 
members of each circle at the first of the year is the budget 
for that circle, and the total pledges always more than 
cover the auxiliary budget as a whole. No circle, nor the 
auxiliary, resorts to any way of making money such as 
serving dinners, holding bazaars, cake sales, etc.—they do 
not need to, as funds sufficient for all needs are in the 
treasury. A substantial contribution is made to Benevolences 
monthly or quarterly by the auxiliary, and the special 
offerings are always well supported by individuals. It is an 
established fact that, since this method of finance has been 
used, the spirituality of the women has deepened, the 
fellowship has grown more sweet, and the interest in the 
Church as a whole has broadened. 


CIRCLES CHOOSE CHAIRMEN. In one auxiliary, it 
became exceedingly difficult to secure circle chairmen. So 
4 committee was appointed to draw the names for the 
various circles, lists were made, and a hostess selected for 
each circle who entertained at a meeting prior to the first 
of April. At this meeting, the chairman, vice-chairman, 
Secretary-treasurer and Bible teacher were elected, and the 


regular work began in April. This plan worked splendidly 


Mail suggestions te 
The Auxiliary lantern, 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


for the peculiar problem in this auxiliary, and every circle 
proved most loyal to its chairman. The year closed with 
better reports than ever before. 


CHAIRMEN CHOOSE CIRCLES. The disinterested 
woman is a problem for every circle chairman. One 
auxiliary solved this to a certain extent by making a list of 
all the disinterested women in the church, and placing a 
copy in the hands of each circle chairman on the day for 
drawing the circles. The interested and active members 
were drawn as usual, but when they came to the disinter- 
ested women, each chairman in turn selected a woman 
whom she felt she might be able to interest in circle and 
auxiliary work. This resulted in quite a number of the 
so-called disinterested women becoming active and valuable 
members. If this plan is used, care should be taken to keep 
it confidential among the circle chairmen. 


THE FIRST CIRCLE MEETING. Women still have 
curiosity! At the beginning of a new Church year, every 
woman wonders just which circle she will be in, and whe 
will be there with her. Using this curiosity as a “bait,” a 
full attendance can be secured for the first meeting. As the 
circle chairman draws her members, let her keep the names 
on the list as a deep, dark secret. Ask one woman in the 
list 'to entertain for this first meeting, cautioning her not to 
reveal the name of the chairman. Then send invitations 
something like this: 


“You are invited to the home of Mrs. Blank, at 414 
Central Avenue, Wednesday afternoon, April 8, at 3 
o'clock, to meet your circle chairman and other members 
of the circle for the New Year.” 


These invitations can be written or mimeographed on 
penny postals. Or, if the circle chairman can conceal the 
identity of her voice, she might call her members on the 
telephone. Not even the hostess should know who her 
guests will be. The approximate number is sufficient. On 
the appointed day, the circle chairman should arrive early, 
and be ready with the hostess to receive the guests, and 
then after all have come, she will take charge of the meeting. 


This plan can be used for the first circle meeting of the 
year, though it would be very practical to use it as a “get- 
acquainted” meeting, a week or two prior to the time for 
the regular meeting in April. If the latter plan is used, then 
much of the routine business which is always necessary at 
the first meeting can be taken care of at that time. The 
Bible teacher will give assignments; leaders and hostesses 
will be chosen for the year; projects for the year chosen; 
Year Books given to all the members, who will in turn list 
the items above, together with the names of the members 
of the circle. Simple refreshments should be served. Then 
a cordial invitation to come to the April meeting, giving 
time, place and date. If the ice is broken at this meeting, 
and the members have a good time and feel at home, many 
of the attendance worries of the circle chairman will take 
wings and fly away for the year. 
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The Vacation Church School. 


Many of the articles appearing in this department this month have been contributed by members 
of the present Senior Class of the General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers. These 
articles will be of especial interest just now because the month of April has been designated 
throughout the Church as Assembly’s Training School Month, a time for the Church at large to 
contribute to this school which belongs to the entire Church. 

Each year the Junior Class goes out into the Church to conduct Vacation Church Schools. And 
each year the members of the Senior Class furnish the much-needed reinforcements for our 
trained lay workers at home and abroad.—Editor’s Note. 


IT CAN BE DONE 

A rather noisy, little green car, slightly overcast by 
a table, stretching from head to tail light, tied se- 
curely over its top; with rumble seat fairly overflow- 
ing with little green chairs—this car might seem to 
the casual observer a rather unique sight, that is if 
the observer had never seen a corps of Vacation 
Church School workers. A look into the inside of 
this little green car might be equally startling, for 
beneath piles of magazines and paper, boxes of paste, 
pins, tacks, and numerous books, bats, and balls, there 
were people—some four in number. 

The little green car rumbled out a country road 
and stopped under a big tree, which shaded a very 
pretty but very tiny white church. A medley of 
bright-colored dresses, happy girlish faces, and noisy 
boys drove peace from this otherwise restful scene. 

Now watch the school in action. 

One room? Yes. 

Stationary pews? Yes. 

A blackboard? Oh, no. 

Partitions? No, not one. 

But we have teachers sufficient, and children ga- 
ore. 

Over behind the piano and to the left of the pulpit 
is the combined Beginner and Primary Department. 
If their curly heads are high enough to be counted, 
you will find they number seven. You can see the 
table and the little green chairs and many bright pic- 
tures which came in the car. 

To the right of the pulpit, eight giggly girls con- 
stitute the Intermediate Department. You see, the 
boys all had to work. The platform, you will no- 
tice, has been turned into a base of supplies, and the 
flowers all around were brought by the children. 


All in and over those pews to the left you will de- 
tect the Junior Department, ten healthy boys and 
one timid girl. 

Of course, our activity is somewhat suppressed. 
When the Juniors are out playing, the Primaries 
must try a song, and during that time the Interme- 
diates find study less difficult than a discussion. 


But you will find that the regular courses sug- 
gested for the curriculum of the Vacation Church 
Schools are followed as closely as space permits. 

And much can be accomplished. You have no 
idea how successfully Juniors can follow trails that 
lead to better Christian living while sitting sideways 
in a church pew, and how Intermediates can gain 
new conceptions of World Brotherhood while sit- 
ting cross-legged on the floor. They all learn, not 
only through the life-centered courses, but they gain 
a new love of the church as a place of wholesome 
fellowship and happy activity. 

When the little green car rattled away after its 


last visit, the children called, “Let’s have a month’s 
school next year!” 


—LILLIAN CRANE. 
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BE PREPARED FOR ANYTHING 

When launching out upon any enterprise, it is 
sometimes wise to carry along with the other luggage 
a slogan. Not a slogan to hide behind, but one that 
will, in a measure, “light the way.” A militant boy 
scout would say, “Be prepared”; a militant nation 
would say, “Be prepared for war”; but a militant 
Vacation Church School worker would say, “Be 
prepared for anything.” ; 

Perhaps this does not shed any light on the mat- 
ter. One could well ask, “How could such a vague 
negative sort of slogan be of any help?” If, how- 
ever, the reader could have accompanied any of 
some twenty girls who last summer traveled through 
many of our presbyteries, he could have gotten an 
insight into the reason for such advice. 

The young prospective church workers on finish- 
ing their work at the Assembly’s Training School 
last year armed themselves with books, paste, cray- 
ons, pictures, tacks, scissors, clips, wallpaper and 
other kinds of materials. Their heads and program 
units were full of knowledge; their hearts were full 
of high hopes. 

If some one traveling with one of these workers 
could have kept his attention from the beautiful scen- 
ery on such a trip, and from the confusion of col- 
lecting baggage left from time to time on the journey 
of many stops, he might have detected on the out- 
wardly smiling face of the worker a little mental 
anguish. She had brought her well-prepared units, 
had learned them, and gotten them ready for use. 
But, what now? At her first two weeks of Vacation 
Church Schools she taught in a school where other 
units had been chosen by the teachers before she 
arrived. At her second school, the units she had 
prepared were much too difficult for the pupils, and 
had to be reconstructed. 

The sometimes bewildered worker not only had 
to make changes in what she used, but she had to 
make changes in how she used the materials. At one 
school she worked with folk whose every effort was 
directed toward the commencement exercises. The 
closing night was a momentous occasion, when all 
the townspeople gathered with great expectation. 
At the next school, the minister and leaders were op- 
posed to letting all the Vacation School converge 
into one last performance. These leaders, of course, 
were considering the educational effect such a pro- 
cedure would have on the children. 

There were other things for which the worker 
was unprepared. When she left for her journey she 
had a mental picture of cute little chairs arranged in 
a semi-circle for the children. This would give the 
warm atmosphere necessary to teach children in the 
informal way—the way the instructor had demon- 
strated in the laboratory school. On arriving on the 
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scene, the worker sometimes wished she had some re- 
spectable pews in which to put some of the children 
she had to place on the church steps. 

Although many difficulties can be overcome by 
forethought and by consulting predecessors, one 
would do well in following a Vacation Church 
School itinerary to take along the slogan, “Be pre- 
pared for anything.” For opportunities are present 
on every hand, and to fail to grasp them because of 
lack of preparation is tragic. The best preparation 
one can have is, first of all, a sincere love of the Mas- 
ter and of children; then all the knowledge and skill 
in teaching one can command; and, then, a realization 
that the Master Himself will surely bless every effort 
put forth in this work which offers such glorious op- 


ortunities. 
P MILpReED PANKEY. 


SEEDS THAT BRING ABUNDANT HARVEST 

Vacation Schools! What a variety of pictures 
these words bring to mind. 

There is the first school ever directed, and with 
what fear and trembling we begin. It is a small 
church and there are four classes meeting in the 
church auditorium and two in the Sunday-school 
room at the side. Such enthusiasm as was manifested 
by all the children and the teachers, most of whom 
had never taught in a Vacation Church School be- 
fore. The notebooks kept were splendid, and the 
memory work done by all the children, from the 
Beginners to the Intermediates, was amazing. 

Then, there is the school that was held in the 
school building, and again there were untrained 
teachers, but all were so eager to learn the methods, 
and all worked so hard in carrying out the plans sug- 
gested, and with fine results. 

There is the school of over two hundred children, 
with a splendid corps of trained teachers and helpers. 
This would seem to be the ideal school for there 
seemed to be nothing lacking. There was adequate 
room and equipment for all departments and all the 
materials necessary and desirable. The children 
were very responsive, and all were most enthusiastic 
about the memory work and the stories and their 
application. 
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In thinking of Vacation Church Schools of last 
summer, however, my thoughts always go back to 
the school in a small rural community. There had 
never been a school there before, and the teachers 
knew nothing of the program. At seven o’clock in 
the morning, a group of children would come by 
the home in which I was being entertained and 
would call out to ask how long it would be be- 
fore school started. As the school opened at nine 
o’clock, they were sure to be there on time, and 
even after waiting two hours their enthusiasm had 
not waned one bit. 

This school had no equipment as far as material 
equipment was concerned. But the children were 
most eager, and it was truly thrilling to see the num- 
ber who walked four miles in the hot sun to be there 
for the school. They had never heard some of the 
songs that we learned, and they had never been fa- 
miliar with much of the Bible, but they worked so 
hard and so earnestly, as they considered the truth 
and beauty of many passages, that I am sure they 
will not soon forget. 

There were eighty in the school, with ages rang- 
ing from 3 to 4o, and they studied and played to- 
gether in a way they had never done before. There 
were more than fifteen over the Intermediate-age 
group, and they said it was the happiest week they 
had ever spent. 

Vacation Church Schools! What a challenge! 
Man only plants the seed, and God giveth the in- 
crease, but what a privilege to be able to plant some 
of the seed. We are not always able to see results 
while we are there, but there is no greater experince 
than that of seeing growing interest in Bible study 
and changing attitudes in some as they learn to study 
and play together. 

MILpRED SENSABAUGH. 
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INTRODUCING UNTRAINED TEACHERS 
TO BETTER METHODS 
It does not always take the best equipment nor 
the most highly trained teachers to make a Vacation 
Church School a success. Faithful and consecrated 


teachers, faithful and eager pupils, and faith in prayer 
and in the power of God have made many schools, 
which were not fully equipped and which lacked 
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teachers of the best training, very successful ones, 
So it was in three of my most successful schools, 
The teachers were volunteers, but they were eager 
and anxious to learn as well as to teach. In the 
schools where the materials based on the informal 
method had never been known, the teachers were 
handicapped, but after a clear understanding of the 
aim and methods, gained through discussions with 
the leader, they were fascinated by the units, and at 
the end of the school were thoroughly convinced 
that this method was an improvement over the old 
way. In the majority of the schools each leading 
teacher said that she was going to order the unit or 
units for additional work in the church school, and 
some even acclaimed these materials as the very thing 
for which they had been looking in public-school 
teaching. 

In one of these three schools I was to supervise 
only the worship of the different departments. Im- 
mediately I realized that I must deal with an uncor- 
related program. My problem was to show them 
that it was necessary that the whole program be cor- 
related—that the worship must grow out of the in- 
structional and also the expressional activities of the 
whole program. The school was already organized 
and the materials and units of study had already been 
chosen. With the codperation of the teachers in 
each department, I was allowed to have full charge 
of that department for one day. The concrete ex- 
ample was given. In not one place was there a com- 
plaint or remark made which indicated their dislike 
or disapproval of the plan. They desired to know 
the fundamentals and whether there were available 
units in this form. The units I had were studied 
and, as always, the teachers were eager to own and 
use these books. 

Of course, many of the teachers, with the short 
time of study which we had together, were not able 
to master the units. But it was amazing to see how 
they tried to carry the newly-learned principles 
over into the plans which they had already worked 
out, by attempting to correlate the different empha- 
ses into one unified program. Perhaps the fact that 
they were willing to learn and were eager to try the 
new principles is a prophecy of a new era in our 
church schools as well as in our Vacation Church 
Schools, especially in the churches which are lack- 
ns . knowledge of the methods recently intro- 

uced. 


JANE CHAMBLEE. 


THOSE WHO TEACH 
Two suitcases (one for clothes, the other for 
books), a hat, gloves, pocketbook, a red ribbon for 
identification—and an A. T. S. girl. All these may 
be good and even necessary for a Vacation Church 
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School, but after all they constitute a very small 

art. No matter how much in the way of materials 
can be packed into the suitcases, nor how many ex- 
cellent plans can be produced by the girls, these are 
not a Vacation Church School. Although in think- 
ing of such a school we naturally presuppose boys 
and girls to use the materials and teachers to put into 
effect the plans, we sometimes fail to fully appre- 
ciate those who teach. 

Almost before the suitcases had been disposed of 
and before introductions had been properly made, 
some question about the teachers quite automatically 

resented itself. Securing a faculty for a Vacation 
Church School is not always a simple matter! 

There was the church where schools had been 
held several summers in succession, and both teach- 
ers and helpers knew from experience what to ex- 
pect. Then there was the church where a school 
had never been conducted, and teachers and assist- 
ants rather reluctantly volunteered to try. Try! 
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They worked wonderfully—such enthusiasm and 
codperation as Vacation Church School teachers can 
show! Echoing and reéchoing came this remark: 
“I came at first because I thought it was my duty, 
but I am enjoying it so much you couldn't keep me 
away now.” Any director’s heart would sing to 
hear such words. 


Mothers who were willing to get up earlier to fin- 
ish housework and to stay up later to study; high- 
school girls eager to learn and to help; public-school 
teachers who gave of their invaluable experience; 
pastors and superintendents who did a million odd 
jobs—these taught. 


Daily faculty meetings, where together we laid 
our service before God and asked His blessing, where 
together we discussed problems and plans—these 
were moments of real fellowship and inspiration. 
This is my tribute to those who teach. 


Mary JANE McBartu. 





Vacation Church School, Winchester Presbytery 


By J. M. Carr* 


Nore: At the request of the editor, Mr. Carr who has done splendid work in promoting Vacation Church Schools in 
Winchester Presbytery, wrote the article outlining his plans. Chairmen of Religious Education in the presbyteries will find 


many fine suggestions in it. 


N September of 1932 Presbytery appointed me 
Chairman of the Religious Education Committee. 
Since then we have done all we could to keep 

the work of religious education before the pastors 
and people of our presbytery. 

We realized that if our work was to be successful 
we would have to obtain a budget. We needed more 
money than the small annual donation which we had 
been receiving from Synod’s Committee. Presby- 
tery’s Stewardship Committee became sympathetic 
toward our work, and now we have a budget yield- 
ing a considerable sum, which enables us to plan and 
carry on a worth-while program of Religious Educa- 
tion in the presbytery. This budget has been largely 
responsible for the program of Vacation Church 
Schools that we have had for the past several years. 

But let us confine our writing to Vacation Church 
School work, Perhaps if we tell how we planned 
for last summer’s work it will give a picture of what 
we are trying to do in Vacation Church School 
work. We make good use of the mimeograph. 
Early in March a letter was sent to all pastors urg- 
ing them to hold a Vacation Church School, and 


*Rev. J. M. Carr is pastor of the Presbyterian church at Berry- 


Ville, Va., and Chairman of Religious Education for Winchester 
Presbytery. 


offering the help of the committee in obtaining a 
trained worker. About April 1, another letter was 
addressed to all pastors reminding them of the first 
letter, asking whether or not they wanted a worker, 
how many they wanted, choice of dates for school, 
etc. We also enclosed the leaflet provided by our 
Richmond office suggesting and describing courses 
for each department of the school and text-books 
for same. We reminded them that promptness in re- 
ply gives best choice of dates in assigning the trained 
workers to them. Most of the pastors replied imme- 
diately. But some delayed. And for the last two 
years there have been some pastors who wanted 
trained workers but could not get them. 

Then, considering requests for workers, and the 
money available, we arranged with Dr. Paisley to 
send us the students needed. We have been fortu- 
nate each summer in obtaining fine students who 
have rendered valuable service to the churches of 
our presbytery. We wish to express our gratitude 
to each of them for their fine work. 

Last summer we had more requests for workers 
than we had money to pay them. We had money 
for three. At spring meeting of presbytery, a meet- 
ing of all pastors desiring workers was called, and 
two itineraries were planned, one for three students, 
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and one for four students, the latter to be followed 
if we could get the money for the fourth student. 
A short time later a letter was addressed to pastors 
using students, stating that we were getting the four 
students and requesting their coéperation in raising 
funds to pay for the fourth student. These four 
students were assigned to serve in 20 churches. They 
served a total of forty weeks, equal to almost an 
entire year of service for one worker. There were 
twenty periods of two weeks each. Each pastor 
using a student was requested to raise one twentieth 
of the salary ‘of the extra student, which was about 
$4.25. When the summer’s work was ended these 
extra offerings, sent to the treasurer of our com- 
mittee, more than paid for the salary of the fourth 
student. To obtain this money we suggested a com- 
mencement program on the closing night, preferably 
Sunday night, urging a large attendance, and a 
liberal offering for the school expenses. We asked 
churches using students supplied by the committee 
to give us one-half of this offering. Thus, twenty of 
our churches had a trained worker for two weeks 
for a total direct cost to them averaging about $4.25. 
Most of these were small churches with little local 
leadership, and many of them could not have had 
a Vacation Church School without this help. 
Providing Training School students was not all. 
The committee followed the suggestion of Dr. Chas. 
D. Gilkeson, who for years was a pioneer in this 
work. He, as Superintendent of Home Missions in 
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the presbytery, knows many people in our churches, 
He helped us make a contact with many fine con- 
secrated public-school teachers of splendid training 
and Sunday-school teaching experience. Some of 
these have leisure time in the summer and are anx- 
ious to be of service. So we learn through corre- 
spondence if and when they can serve. Then we 
offer their service to our churches at no cost to the 
church other than transportation and _ entertain- 
ment. In this way many of our young women have 
helped churches other than their own in putting on 
Vacation Church Schools. 

One additional service was rendered last summer, 
A list of Bible quotations to be used as memory 
work for Juniors and Intermediates (the conversion 
age) was prepared and sent to the pastors. This was 
a list of 15 verses from the Bible showing the mean- 
ing, plan, etc., of salvation. This was followed by 
some of our pastors. They were prepared by Dr. 
Gilkeson, who has used them successfully in his work 
with children. 

There is a follow up. At the close of the summer 
a letter is sent enclosing a report blank requesting full 
information. These reports are all tabulated, and a 
final report is made and copies sent to the Assembly’s 
and synod’s offices and also used in making Religious 
Education Reports to presbytery and presbyterial. 

Winchester Presbytery is composed of pastors 
who are more and more becoming Religious Educa- 


(Continued on page 254) 





N October 10, 1935, Miss Elizabeth McEwen 

Shields offered her resignation as Director of 

the Children’s Division and Editor of Chil- 
dren’s Publications, the resignation to take effect 
December 31, 1935. For twenty-one years she has 
been a member of the Educational Staff of the Chil- 
dren’s Division of our Church, and for even a longer 
period of time has contributed to our children’s 
periodicals. The Committee of Religious Education 
and Publication, after expressing appreciation for the 
— service which Miss Shields has rendered 
luring these years, reluctantly accepted her resigna- 
tion. 

Three states claim Miss Shields—South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. Camden, South Carolina, 
the home city of her grandmother, was her birth- 
place. Her childhood and girlhood days were spent 
in Memphis, Tenn. After graduating from Higbee 
School, where she received her preparation for 
teaching, she taught in the public schools of Memphis 


Miss Shields Retires 


for twelve years. While engaged in this work she 
began to contribute to the children’s periodicals of 
our Church. Her first work was the preparation of 
the Junior Quarterly and the material for the Junior 
teachers for April-May-June, 1912. In this material 
she struck the note of simplicity which was to char- 
acterize all of her work for the children of the 
Church. In a letter in the quarterly addressed to the 
children, she wrote: “I know that you will be sorry 
to learn that your friend, Miss Rankin, has been sick, 
and so of course could not write your ‘quarterly’ 
for you this time. Never mind, we will appreciate 
her helpful lessons all the more when we read them 
the next quarter. I think she will be strong enough 
to talk to you then.” 

In October, 1912, Miss Shields began to contribute 
regularly to the Earnest Worker, preparing the ma- 
terial for the Primary teachers. Once again the 
opening words of her material were prophetic: “If 
we could open up and let the sunshine in there 
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wouldn’t be a single dark place, would there?” For 
many years she had the privilege of letting the sun- 
shine of God’s love into the hearts of the childhood 
of the Church. 

On July 1, 1914, Miss Shields came to Richmond, 
Virginia, and took up her work as Editor of Junior 
Life and of Pearls for the Little Ones. She con- 
tinued to edit these periodicals until April 1, 1925. 
In addition to editing these two story papers, for 
eight years she wrote the Pictorial Bible Lessons, 
beginning 1921, and the Beginners’ Departmental 
Lessons, beginning October 1922. 

In 1925 the Children’s Division was formally or- 
ganized and Miss Shields was elected Director. In 
order to give her more time for promoting the work 
of the Children’s Division in the Church, she was 
relieved of the actual work of editing the two story 
papers. She retained editorial direction of the story 
papers, however, and continued to write the Begin- 
ners’ Departmental Lessons. 

In 1928, in addition to serving as Director, Miss 
Shields became Editor of the Children’s Publications. 
In that year the revised Departmental Lessons ap- 
peared. She had been serving unofficially as editor 
for two years, however, and had had a leading part 
in preparing the lesson outlines for the new materials. 

As a part of her work in the Children’s Division, 
Miss Shields provided a series of pamphlets for the 
use of parents in guiding children in their religious 
growth, being one of the first leaders in our Church 
to produce material of this type. In addition to these 
pamphlets she has written a great many articles to 
help parents in this task. 

Miss Shields has also written numerous stories, 
many of which have found their way into the Sun- 
day-school literature of other denominations. 

It is impossible to estimate the value of the con- 
tributions which Miss Shields has made to the Chil- 
dren’s Work of our Church. In some cases she 
adapted plans of other denominations and introduced 
them to our Church; in other cases she was a pioneer 
and developed plans which not only our denomina- 
tion but others also used. One of the outstanding 
contributions which she has made was the introduc- 
tion of the informal method of teaching children. 
She, with other children’s leaders, began to use this 
method with Beginners. Then Miss Shields—and she 
was a pioneer in this—extended the use of the in- 
formal method to the Primary and Junior children. 
This type of teaching brought reality and simplicity 
into all the work with children. In itself this is a 
contribution of far-reaching influence. 

_ Of almost equal value has been the introduction 
in the Church of a unified program for children. 
Under her leadership the churches of the Assembly 
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began to discard the multitude of organizations and 
the many varied types of programs which they had 
been using, and began to plan one program for each 
of the children’s age-groups. In this type of program, 
Miss Shields has been a pioneer not only in her own 


Church, but in the whole field of Children’s Work. 


Still another contribution was a new method of 
grouping children. In the plan which Miss Shields 
has developed, a whole department, unless more than 
15 to 25 members, is considered a unit. Large de- 
partments are divided into groups of approximately 
15 to 25. These groups are from time to time sub- 
divided into small interest groups rather than into set 
classes. This plan provides a simple, flexible organ- 
ization adapted to any size group or any type of 
work. Once again Miss Shields has been a pioneer 
not only in her own Church but in the Children’s 
Work at large. 


Naturally, this plan of organization called for a 
different type of building, and once again Miss 
Shields has been a pioneer in advocating physical 
equipment adapted to this type of teaching. 

One of her outstanding achievements has been in 
the field of children’s songs. She has been a leader 
in improving both words and music. She has written 
many songs herself and has edited a number of song 
books for children. Miss Shields has been instru- 
mental in eliminating many songs with meaningless 
words and cheap music, and has encouraged the use 
of simple songs which are within the understanding 
and experience of children. 


One of Miss Shields’ outstanding contributions is 
the help she has given in developing the religious 
life of very young children both in the church school 
and in the home, and her influence in this field, as 
well as in other phases of Children’s Work, will con- 
tinue to be far-reaching. Not only has she touched 
the little children of our Church but the little chil- 
dren in every Church. 


Miss Shields has given and will continue to give 
much to her own Church, but through the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education she has given 
much to the children of every denomination. She 
was a charter member of the Children’s Professional 
Advisory Section, which has had such a far-reaching 
influence in the work with children. In 1925-1926 
she was the chairman of this section and presided 
over the section at the Quadrennial Convention 
which met in Birmingham. For a number of years 
she has been a member of the Educational Commis- 
sion, drafted by the Commission itself because of her 
unusual gifts, serving on the Committee on Religious 
Education of Children. In this group Miss Shields 
has been a moving spirit in introducing informal 
methods of teaching, a unified program for children, 
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new plans of grouping and organization, and in pro- 
viding music within the range of the understanding 
and experience of children. In this way her in- 
fluence has touched a great number of the children 
of America. Two of her colleagues on the Com- 
mittee on the Religious Education of Children have 
this to say of her work in that Committee: “For a 
long time Miss Shields has been our standby in 
Beginners’ Work, and we look to her for guidance 
and counsel . . . Miss Shields has been usually a very 
quiet member of the Children’s Committee of the 
Council, but when she took a position with reference 
to something in the educational field, it had a decided 
effect upon the thinking of the Children’s Commit- 
tee.” “She has made the largest single contribution 
in the field of work with Beginner children .. . 
She has produced materials which have been valu- 
able to all of us, and she has helped us to check our 
general plans to make sure that they were consistent 
with the needs of little children. Frequently, I am 
sure, we have placed great burdens upon her, but 
she has always been gracious and helpful.” 
Miss Shields has written or edited: 
Junior Hymns and Songs. 
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Worship and Conduct Songs for Beginners and 
Primaries. 

Beginners in God’s World—Vacation Church 
School Text. 

Learning to Know God Better—Vacation 
Church School Text. 

My Father’s Business—V acation Church School 
Text. 

Guiding Kindergarten Children in the Church 
School—Leadership Training Text. 


To those who know her and have worked with 
her, Miss Shields herself is greater than any of her 
achievements. She is a tireless worker, accomplish- 
ing a vast amount of work, yet she is never too busy 
to examine in detail any article or pamphlet or book, 
or to discuss a problem of the work of religious 
education whether it is in her field or not. 


The Church owes Miss Shields a debt that can 
never be repaid. This is especially true of the chil- 
dren of the Church. It is a cause of rejoicing that, 
although she will no longer serve as director and 
editor, through her writings she will continue to give 
her services to the Church.—J. L. F. 





Taking Stock of Myself 


(BASED ON SELF-RATING QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LEADERS AND TEACHERS) 


Norte: Because of a lack of space in the April issue of the Earnest Worker the material for the Workers’ Conference 
program is —_ here this month. Plans for this program had to be made before the Diamond Jubilee Committee had 


decided de 


nitely when this sheet was to be used. The Committee has requested that it be used after the Basic Self- 


Rating Sheet for Church Members which is to be used on May 16, 17. Sunday schools wishing a program for April may 
plan their own or write to the Department of Leadership Training, Presbyterian Building, Richmond, Va., for suggestions. 
A sufficient number of copies of these Self-Rating Charts for Sunday-school leaders and teachers may be secured from 
Rev. B. K. Tenney, D.D., Secretary of Stewardship, Atlanta, Ga. Order through your pastor and on the card provided for 


ordering.—Editor. 


€¢ A’ a part of the Diamond Jubilee, the Gen- 

eral Assembly of 1935 urged all courts, 

organizations, and agencies of the Church 
to appraise carefully their programs and accomplish- 
ments in the light of their opportunities past and 
present... .. In the light of this action and to aid in 
the carrying out of this purpose, the Diamond 
Jubilee Committee has prepared a series of self- 
rating questions. 

“These questions are designed to locate not merely 
centers and occasions of weakness in our personal 
and organized religious life, but sources of power 
that may be near but may be undiscovered.” 

These questions are to be answered individually 
and confidentially. If, as suggested, they can be 
sympathetically and calmly discussed before the in- 
dividual answers them, they will be more helpful 
spiritually. 


The whole of the program of the Workers’ Con- 
ference should be given to a prayerful discussion of 
these questions. Any plan which will lead to a frank 
facing of these questions may be used. One method 
would be to have a leader for each group of ques- 
tions, this leader asking the questions and the teachers 
and officers discussing the meaning of the questions. 
The answers to these questions by individuals should 
not be written in during the discussion. Either an 
adequate period of time should be allowed at the 
close of the conference for this or the questions 
should be taken home and answered. Whichever 
method is used they should be answered only after 
a quiet period of prayer. 

Each church will decide whether the sheet is to 
be signed or not, and whether it is to be returned 
or not. The Sunday school should follow the plan 
used with the other self-rating sheets. 
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SELF-RATING QUESTIONS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LEADERS AND TEACHERS 


The purpose of the following chart is to guide officers, teachers and helpers in the Sunday school to make a searching 
inquiry as to their fitness for their tasks. The question can be answered by the individual, only as he quietly searches his 
own heart, with the help and guidance of the Holy Spirit. But if the questions can be sympathetically and calmly dis- 
cussed before the individual enters upon the process of self-rating, the answers will result in deeper spiritual reaction. 
It is assumed that each Sunday-school leader or teacher has already answered, or will answer the basic self-rating questions 
prepared for the church member. 





(The par value of each question is 10) 





1. As to my personal Christian life: how dol rate 


8 IIIT ET TL OCTET EEC ETIET TES TELET TREE EEE 
2s Dl UO Beis ci wie rcncevssereecceresncnsveteneeereesersnas senses etal went | 
3. My fellowship with God through worship, personal....................... OER ii nig seas ciperianes 
4. The joy, willingness and spontaneity of my Christian service .............6..cceeceeee eee eect ec ee eeeeneeees 
5. My endeavors in all possible ways to advance the work of Christ in the world.................+.eeeeeeeeeees | 
6. The harmony between my everyday living and my work as a Christian teacher................6.0e0eeeeees 
7. My ability by faith to face and overcome obstacles, confident of victory through Jesus Christ................. 
8. The enrichment of my own personal life through my experience as a teacher..................0e eee ee eee eeee 
9. My willingness to use every available means for growing in my personal Christian life...................... 


Where should I begin? 


Il. As to my equipment for Christian Leadership: how do I rate 
9 Re a re oe dns 6 Bs auinbs meee deen ses e sods 640 bes os on cant hel yas bvuaeteelerkermenneeeenee 


My acquaintence with the story of the Christian Church ...........cccccccscccressccscccesveveveteseuesees 


nN 


. My understanding of the history, beliefs, and government of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Cee we eee eee eee asses ese ees eeEee EEE HEE HEHEHE HEHEHE SHEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HHH HEHEHE EE 





. My familiarity with discussions of Christianity and modern life................. ce cece cece eee e eee eee eees 
5. My knowledge of the varying characteristics—physical, mental, social, spiritual—of the age-group which I teach 
6. My understanding of the laws, or processes by which individuals learn................. 00.0 cc eee ee cece eeees 
7+ Ra Ga Se ie te sii sci ces  eetcc send ee es ccndeccvnetnatiteeesib ee cepnes 
8. My familiarity with my denomination’s Sunday-school teaching material.................6:.eeseeeeeeeeeeees 
g. My familiarity with current books and magazines on religious education.................ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
10. My familiarity with the best Christian literature of the ages...............scccecececcccccesecccccecececcecs 
11. My determination to increase my knowledge in order that I may be a more effective leader................... 


How should I go about it? 


III. As to my method for Christian teaching: how do I rate 
1. My inapiative: amd qomtage tt letdlertltini.s <6... civ cccce cece eccsecdvctccncescesesveeseseceneerseeesoeseoes 

2. My skill in using the best methods and materials for teaching the Christian religion—actually guiding my 
Pk ene AR RR, SES Ei re ee eee ere eT eer: Mer eer ess ee ere ee ce. oe 

. My success in leading others to accept Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour...............s.eeeeee eee ee eee eeeees 
- My success in developing Christian character.............cccccccceccescceeccsscrenssscesesescessncscseeeens 


- My success in applying Christian principles to concrete situations ........... 0... :se eee eee ee ence eee e ee eeees 


Aa vu SS Ww 


- My willingness to practice to improve my methods of teaching. 


What suggestions can 1 make for the improvement of my Sunday School? 


Cece reer eee eee sees eeeEeseeF EE eee EEES EEE EHH HEHEHE HT EH HHH EHEE 


(Signature, if desired) 


Outpost Vacation Church Schools 


By Henry W. McLaucHiin* 


OME of the most successful Vacation Church 
Schools have been operated in extension units, 
fostered by a central church which usually 

furnishes some of its best-trained teachers. 

Bream Memorial Church, Charleston, W. Va., of 
which Rev. Frank Brown, D. D., is pastor, has 
demonstrated how such schools may be carried on, 
and the accompanying picture illustrates the achieve- 
ment. Rev. Payne Brown, former mission pastor of 
Bream Memorial, in speaking of the schools has the 
following to say: 

“The first began June 3 and the last ended on 
August 2. In other words, for two solid months, 
a young man just out from his first year at Union 





*Dr. McLaughlin is Director of Country Church Work and 
Sunday-School Extension. 


Seminary, with practically no previous experience in 
such matters, had the daily responsibility for a Vaca- 
tion Church School. Of course he preached on Sun- 
day and also taught in one Sunday school, with one 
week night service. It may well be stated just here 
that, surprising as it may seem, he survived. 

“The accompanying cut shows the mother church 
with her six children. The lines of influence go out, 
and also return, for there is a movement each way, 
The group at each school is shown and also a pic- 
ture of some special activity or interest at each place 
is given. The young man in the center is Mr. 
Howard C. Cobbs, now a Middler at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, who was our summer mission 
pastor.” 
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How Churches Are Unifying Their Programs’ 


By Paut H. VietH* 


I 
Pend Son words were written by Theodore 


Gerald Soares when he said, “The time has 

come for the church to resume its function of 
religious education, for the minister to resume his 
function of educational direction, for the separate 
institution of a religious school to be abandoned. 
We need a church and only a church.” The central 
problem of the church today, as well as that of 
religious education, is to realize this ideal. 

Fortunately we have come to a day when the 
movement for pulling apart such vital aspects of the 
church’s program is past. The word and, in the 
familiar expression “church and Sunday school,” in 
the very act of joining together gives an implication 
of separateness. The unified program will not re- 
quire any such conjunction. Whatever is vital in the 
church’s objective, message, and program is vital also 
for the Sunday school. Whatever is effective in the 
Sunday school’s work is indispensable to the church. 
The two must be one. We must be able to say of 
the church local as well as of the church universal, 
“We are not divided, all one body we.” More than 
a decade ago Henry F. Cope expressed the gist of the 
matter when he said, “Religious education is not a 
new field which churches are urged to cultivate, 
but an unused method, the most natural and effective 
method, by which to do the work of the church.” 
The church which is not taking steps to bring about 
essential unity in its objectives and work is rapidly 
becoming a back number. The critic who discusses 
the question of whether the traditional Sunday school 
is an asset or a liability, without reference to what 
is happening in numerous churches, is employing his 
talents in channels of doubtful value. 

By a unified church program we mean one in 
which the energy and talent of the entire member- 
ship is directed to the achievement of common ob- 
jectives by the most effective method, with no 
unnecessary duplication of effort. Within this 
broad ideal there is ample room for diversity of 
grouping and work, in accordance with interest 
and talent. There are three major lines along which 
such unification needs to move: namely, (1) an or- 
ganization which makes such unification of effort 
practical and possible; (2) a Sunday program and 
time schedule which expresses unity of purpose and 


Program; (3) a leadership which, in preparation, 
Ly 
1This is one of a series of articles made available through the 
ternational Council of Religious Education as one of the means of 
making effective the current emphasis on rethinking the church 
under the slogan “The Church Presses On!” 

Dr. Vieth is Director of Field Work and Associate Professor of 
Religious Education, Divinity School, Yale University. 


In 


purpose, and loyalty, is representative of the whole 
church and its work. The time for emphasizing uni- 
formity in church work has passed. Each church 
will develop its own work along these three lines in a 
manner best suited to its own peculiar situation. 


II 

There are certain essentials of organization which 
must be achieved if a unified program is to be pos- 
sible, and these can be had under the existing polity 
of almost any of the denominations. First among 
these is a body, representative of the church and its 
activities, responsible for program making and 
execution. This committee or board must be large 
enough to permit of adequate representation of the 
talent and interests of the church, and yet small 
enough to make its work effective. In its member- 
ship should be found the leaders in education, 
evangelism, missions, social service, and so on, as well 
as some “garden variety” of members for balance 
and ballast. This committee or board may work 
through few or many subdivisions or subcommittees, 
representing interests and age-groups, but all impor- 
tant matters are brought to this parent group for 
review and approval, for it alone is able to see the 
work of the church in its entirety. Some of its time 
will be spent in critical evaluation of what the church 
is and does, so that its central purposes will not be 
lost in a multitude of detail. 

Many churches have committees on religious edu- 
cation. These must be superseded by such more gen- 
eral and representative planning committees, for 
reasons which have already been indicated. The 
committee on religious education may have served 
a useful purpose, but in the light of the ideal of a 
unified program it must be regarded as a divisive 
factor. Educational interests must be an integral 
part of the work of this broader church committee. 

This ideal will be hardest to achieve in the larger 
church. It is here that care must be exercised in 
having effective subcommittees, or this general 
planning committee will be unable to handle all the 
work which needs to be done. It should be possible, 
however, under good executive leadership, to make 
the plan a reality in even the largest churches, with- 
out too great complications resulting. 


Ill 
The gap between church and Sunday school is in 
most churches being dramatized each Sunday morn- 
ing by a time-table which provides for at least two 
distinct services which (theoretically) all but the 
youngest are expected to attend. One necessary step 
in effecting unity is that of providing a single Sun- 
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day program for every person in the church, with 
proper variations in content and activity, but with 
no elective elements. Two general approaches have 
been made toward the achievement of this. One is 
the so-called graded church, in which a varied church 
program of approximately two hours in length is 
provided for each member, on the basis of his 
maturity and needs. Thus there will be a program 
for adults, another program for young people, an- 
other for older children, and yet another for the 
younger children. For each group, activities of the 
entire two hours are fitted part to part, and there is 
no time to come except at the beginning, and no time 
to leave except at the close. The difficulties which 
this plan presents from the standpoint of leadership 
and of maintaining a sense of unity between the age- 
groups are obvious, but the plan has been success- 
fully worked in a number of churches. 

The other plan is that which seeks to provide a 
central service of worship for everybody, held in 
the main room of the church, and in conjunction 
with which other activities are arranged on an age- 
group basis. This plan has a strong appeal because 
of its provision for the “family pew,” and the unify- 
ing effect of an entire church, young and old, 
worshiping together. In one church where this plan 
has been adopted, it was worked out as follows: 
The activities of a given Sunday open at ro: 30, with 
a general service of worship, to which whole families 
are expected to come, children and parents seated 
together. The first thirty minutes are devoted to 
worship, so arranged as to have as wide an appeal as 
possible, including the younger members of the 
worshiping group. At 11:00 the children up to the 
age of twelve withdraw to graded class and depart- 
ment groups, in which they remain until 12:15. Some 
provision is made for graded worship and training 
in worship in these groups, but duplication with the 
church worship service is avoided as far as possible. 
Some effort is made to interpret the church service 
to the younger children, including the interpretation 
of the hymns which are to be used the following 
Sunday. All over twelve years of age remain in the 
church for the pastoral prayer, the anthem, and the 
sermon. At 11:30 these older people go to class and 
discussion groups, conducted much after the manner 
of church-school classes. At 12:15 the entire pro- 
gram comes to a close, and familes can return home 
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as groups. The young people’s programs on Sunday 
evening are supplementary to this Sunday morning 
program. 

Let it be noted that in these plans there is only a 
church. The word Sunday school or church school 
is never heard. The entire program, including the 

eneral service of worship, is under the supervision 
of the church program committee so as to make 
unity of purpose and content possible. More people 
are in the church than under the old plan. People 
like it well enough to continue to work under it 
year after year. 
IV 

It goes without argument that for a church pro- 
gram along this line a superior leadership is needed, 
But there is also a challenge in it which will help to 
draw competent leadership. There is in it a great 
variety of opportunity for service, through which 
varying talents may be employed and skill developed 
through practice. The leaders in such a program 
are serving the Kingdom through the church, and 
not through some agency which merely exists within 
the church. 

The pastor of a church with a unified program 
must be a man with broad vision and varied train- 
ing. It is only through his professional leadership 
and supervision that it can be made a success in most 
situations. This does not mean that he is to do every- 
thing. It means, rather, that he will be interested in 
everything that is done, and he will make it a part 
of his work to develop leadership and delegate re- 
sponsibility. He will be no less a preacher and leader 
of worship, but his preaching work will bear a much 
closer relation to the whole activity of his church, 
and will, therefore, be more effective. He will be 
an educator in the true sense of that word, having 
in mind always the moral and spiritual growth of 
the entire constituency, and leading them in out- 
going service in the building of a Christian world. 

Leadership training will be a part of training for 
effective churchmanship. The entire range of church 
activity will be under the purview of the committee 
on leadership education, and its task will be a con- 
stant one, including both the selecting of workers 
and preparing them for their work. The inspiration 
of having a part in the objectives and mission of the 
church as a whole should be a good incentive to 
Christian leadership. 
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Budget Receipts for April 1, 1934—March 1, 1935............... $44,630.77 


Increase for eleven months 


Budget Receipts for April 1, 1935—March 1, 1936............... 43,117.22 
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Try God’s Way 


By W. R. 


IX thousand miles of travel in an automobile along a 

main highway brought us one summer into rather 

intimate contact with the “ride-thumbing” fraternity. 
Formerly we had supposed that these fellows were merely 
“bums,” who had transferred their attentions from freight 
cars to automobiles. But, strange as it may seem, we did 
not once encounter a typical tramp that summer. Instead, 
we found that some of the “thumbers” were well-dressed, 
apparently self-respecting men. Some had a college boy 
make-up, and carried a little empty bag. 

These were going nowhere, just traveling to an unknown 
destination, in a land of free rides and free lunches. If 
refused rides, they shouted curses, even though they had 
invested nothing in the conveyance, even though they had 
contributed nothing to make the ride possible. 

And then we looked about and reflected that the “ride- 
thumber” is not, as we had once supposed, a peculiar per- 
son, quite different from other people. Quite the contrary, 
for we see his characteristics everywhere, even in the very 
church itself. Here he stands out in boldest relief. What a 
peculiar circumstance to find people trying to “thumb a 
ride” within the Kingdom of God, trying to make progress 
along the highway to heaven in churches where they have 
no visible investment, people who every day invest in 
houses and clothes and food and automobiles and shows 
and games and in schools and colleges and stocks and bonds. 
In these things they invest large percentages of their in- 
comes. Look at the budget in a family magazine and see 
items of 25 per cent for this and 10 per cent for that and 15 
per cent for the other thing, and you will get the meaning. 

For temporal needs and pleasures we use large figures in 
our plans for investment of our money, but many plan to 
invest little or nothing at all in the affairs of the church. 
Yet they do consider the church essential, for they go by 
the thousands and tens of thousands to the churches, and 
even where they do not go themselves they are pretty sure 
to send the children. They go expecting to find the build- 
Ing warm and clean and well-furnished, and they complain 
bitterly if it so happens that they are not fed with the 
bread and the water of life in the most skillful manner. 
oe a ride within the Kingdom of God! How pitiful 

e sight! 

While it is true that the Scripture teaches clearly that 
salvation is a free gift from God, that it is to be obtained 
without money and without price, yet it is also equally 
clear that the acceptance of God’s free gifts at once puts a 
man on God’s staff of vineyard laborers. It is true that you 
cannot go into the vineyard except as you accept and bear 
the mark of his blood, but once you are in, there is no 
o_o 

*Dr. Veazey is a ruling elder in the United Presbyterian Church, 
and his article is reprinted here by permission of the Stewardship 


Department of that Denomination, 
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alternative but to obey his command, “Go and work.” 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling” 
comes after the gift, and it leaves no room for the “thumb- 
ing of a ride.” 

There will be no eternal satisfaction in bringing wood, 
hay, and stubble to the Master, instead of the gold, silver, 
and precious stones which he requires. Light and com- 
bustible offerings will surely be consumed in the fire, and 
the giver of these shall suffer great loss, even though he 
himself is saved from eternal ruin. But, there is actually 
great and special reward for those whose investment can 
abide acceptably in that day when God examines the deeds 
which we have done in the body. Our sins are washed 
away in Christ’s blood, but our deeds thereafter determine 
the character of our eternal reward. In that day social 
service and Christian alms, which have been dispensed at 
some other person’s expense, will be of little value. The 
people of the world see through the sham. The so-called 
Christian worker appears hollow and is largely empty, and 
God cannot be successfully mocked. 

God, through Christ, has invested his life in us. He will 
accept nothing else than our life, with all its appurtenances, 
in his service. That is the clear meaning of his Word. This 
means my time coupled with my money, and not my time 
with some other person’s money, nor my money with some 
other person’s time. My time and my money are the in- 
separable attributes of my bodily life. These are my riches, 
and they can be laid up in his service in such a way that 
they will follow me beyond the grave in the form of great 
and special rewards in the life to come. Read the third 
chapter of I Corinthians and see if you are able to escape 
that conclusion. 

Now the things which seem to most deeply concern 
church officers and members these days, that is, financial 
difficulties, appear on the surface to be the direct result of 
the economic depression. But, as a matter of fact, these 
troubles have always afflicted the church, in good times and 
bad times alike. Depression periods bring them out into 
bold relief, that is all. 

The trouble lies in a lack of understanding on the part 
of Christian people as to what the real values of life are. 
Christian people want Christian life, but they are fearful 
that they may have it too abundantly. The spirit of “Let 
George do it” possesses them. They know that no earthly 
possessions can follow them beyond the grave, but they 
fear that God may fail in his promise to sustain them until 
the grave is reached. To be perfectly frank, our financial 
troubles are with us simply because a lot of church members 
refuse to believe God. There is no other reason. 

What does God say? Listen to him. “Bring ye all the 
tithes into the storehouse, that there may be meat in mine 
house, and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, 
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if 1 will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it. And I will rebuke the devourer for your sakes, 
and he shall not destroy the fruits of your ground; neither 
shall your vine cast her fruit before the time in the field, 
saith the Lord of hosts. And all nations shall call you 
blessed: for ye shall be a delightsome land, saith the Lord 
of hosts.” 

God is able and willing, and has always carried out his 
part of this contract, a contract, mind you, which includes 
ample provision for all your temporal needs. It does not 
even refer primarily to your spiritual affairs. God is ready. 
We are the only ones who can prevent the plan from going 
into operation now. 

Many business organizations which have weathered the 
present crisis have recognized the fact that the greatest and 
most substantial asset is the morale and courage of the 
general manager and his associates. His attitude is reflected 
down through the ranks of the most humble workman. It 
is essential that he shall be particularly free from personal 
worry during times of depression, in order that he may 
devote his entire energy to the business of the company. 
His attention must not be diverted by “penny-pinching,” 
penurious distractions. 

In church affairs the minister is the general manager of 
the congregation. If he was satisfactory during good times, 
he will be now, unless the congregation loads him with 
personal worry to the point where he cannot attend to the 
congregation’s business. 

This minister of yours has been appointed by God. You 
did not select him. God is very much concerned about how 
you treat his manager. God has told him to make no pro- 
vision for himself in the way of gold or silver or coats or 
shoes, because the workman is worthy of his meat. That 
does not mean that the minister is to be impoverished and 

o without gold or silver or shoes. Not at all. God’s plan 
is that the minister shall have no worry about these. things, 
because they are to be provided by you and me in such 
amount that he has no worries, and can spend all his energy 
and time on the management of God’s vineyard. God ex- 
pects us to care for His ministers as if they were a member 
of our own household. For these, the very best we have is 
never too good. 

Read the sixth chapter of Mark. God expects us to take 
good care of His ministers, His pastors, and God has de- 
clared that those who do not care for His ministers in this 
manner, but who reject this responsibility, are in more 
danger than the land of Sodom in the day of His judgment. 
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God is very much concerned about how we care for His 
ministers. We must therefore take stock of ourselves, and 
take steps to uphold the hands of God’s ministers in order 
that God’s Kingdom may advance in these days of moral 
spiritual, and financial distress. : 


You may talk as you please about the idea that the 
minister should not be concerned about his personal 
financial condition, and that he should have faith in God. 
But I tell you God has chosen us, the laymen of the church, 
to be responsible for the physical needs of His special 
servants, the ministers, and we cannot lay aside this obliga- 
tion without suffering great loss to our own souls. God 
expects us to present our bodies as a living sacrifice. He 
does not expect us to present the body of the pastor as our 
sacrifice. God expects us to be faithful in business, in order 
that we may be able to distribute to the necessity of His 
saints. If we would permanently prosper in our business 
we must follow God’s plan. 


The great trouble in all the churches is that elders and 
trustees have been laboring with the idea that it was their 
duty to cut down expenses, instead of realizing that God 
has loaded them with the responsibility of enlarging His 
work. We have no occasion to act on any other than the 
enlargement principle. God’s, promise is clear as crystal. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” If we insist 
on reversing this process, we cannot hope for success. 


There is no escape from the conclusion that we ought 
now to set about to deliberately build up the Kingdom, 
increase the pastor’s salary, repair the church, pay off the 
mortgage. We laymen ought to do these things instead of 
laying this burden on the minister’s shoulder by the usual 
device of cutting his salary. We ought to stand up like 
men, in God’s name, and shoulder our own burden. We 
ought to glory in His work instead of hiding in childlike 
simplicity underneath the threadbare coat tails of a few 
hard-pressed ministers. 

What will it cost us to carry our own burdens? If we 
determine to test God’s faithfulness in the matter of the 
tithe, it will cost us nothing. He has promised to pay us 
back many fold more than the tithe which we invest in 
Him. 

If we will trust Him in this one thing we can increase the 
salary, fix the church, pay off the debt and become a great 
asset to His missionary enterprises. 

Try God’s plan this year. Give Him a chance to pour 
out His bounty upon us. 





tion conscious. They are eager to hold these schools. 
Some pastors with several churches spend about two 
months in the summer putting on Vacation Church 
Schools. Last summer we had no trouble whatever 
in placing four students. We could have used five 
if we had had money enough. 

In the eight presbyteries of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia, reports show that 133 schools were held. 
Thirty-five of these, or more than one fourth, were 
in Winchester Presbytery. The total enrollment of 
all schools in the synod was 10,690. Of this total, 
3326 were enrolled in the schools of Winchester 
Presbytery. 


Vacation Church School, Winchester Presbytery 


(Continued from page 246) 








Every pastor in the presbytery, except six, held 
one or more schools in their churches last summer. 
Of these six, three usually hold schools, but could 
not do so last summer for reasons unavoidable. 


A two-weeks school of three hours each day gives 
children more time in a school than is actually spent 
in class work in a whole year of Sunday school. It 
is concentrated, day after day training. It is so im- 
portant that we cannot neglect it in our yearly plans 
for our churches. I look upon it as the most im- 
portant thing I do in my churches other than the 
regular work through the year. 
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Sharers 


Lord, long ago, in Galilee, 

A little lad did give to Thee 

His barley cakes and fishes two. 

He saw the thousands hungry there, 
His loving heart was moved to share— 
What could a little lad’s lunch do? 






But Thou didst bless and Thou didst break; 
Hands bore the baskets for love’s sake, 
And all the hungry crowd was glad. 
Show us today, dear Lord, how we, 
Thy children, too, may sharers be, 

And help Thee as that little lad. 

H. B. W. 





The Visiting Shoes 


¢¢F TOM,” in a long drawn tone of admiration, 
“you certainly shined ’em.” 

“Think so myself.” Tom leaned out on 
the rock to see the reflection of his shoes in the 
mountain pool. A look at that shining image thrilled 
him even more than one at the shoes themselves. He 
humped himself ready for a jump back to the shale 
bank where Joe stood. But the rock was slippery. 
Tom wavered. Joe, barefoot, plunged into the 
stream, steadied him, and in a second both boys were 
sitting hunched up on the shale. “Saved me.” Tom 
grinned. 

“Maybe. Don’t believe anything could ruin shoes 
good as those. I asked and asked for a pair, but 
those were the only small ones that came out in that 
box from Atlanta.” 

“And they just fitted me.” 

“Bet you they’d fit me, too. Tom, could you, 
would you—” 

“Let you put them on?” Tom was slipping the 
shoes from his feet. “Sure, go ahead. They fit you, 
for a fact.” 

“And don’t hurt that place on my foot at all. 
Hadn’t been laid up with that cut,” he twisted his 
foot to show the scar, “I might have gotten them, 
instead of you,” he teased. 

“Might,” Tom’s mind flickered back to the picture 
of the home mission schoolhouse, to that day; the 
box, dresses, hats, shoes! He had waited breathless. 
Shoes big, shoes bigger, the very last pair fitted him. 
He had tried the laces together, swung the shoes about 
his neck and strutted off home. “Tough you were 
laid up with that cut,” he stated, “does it still hurt?” 


“If it’s rocky. I’m going over to see Bill to- 
morrow,” he added. 
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“Round road,” Tom whistled through his teeth. 
Suddenly he leaned over and thrust the shoes back 
into Joe’s hand. “You wear ’em,” he said. “You 
got as much right to wear ’em as I have. So has any 
other fellow that needs ’em.” 

“Tom! You don’t mean it, you can’t.” 

“But I do. So long. Off at daybreak? won't see 
you then. Me? I’m lazy.” Tom was lazy next 
morning, the sun was shining down the hollow and 
striking back from the gurgling stream when Tom 
opened his door. He almost stepped into a sort of 
rough basket woven of green leaves. Through the 
leaves shone rosy plums. “Joe left ’em here, only 
plums around back of his house.—Say, they were 
great,” he hailed Joe the minute he saw him com- 
ing up the path. “Where’re the shoes?” he asked 
abruptly. Joe stood barefoot. 

“]—I—Bill has ’em,” Joe stammered. “I got a lift 
back to the foot of the hollow. Bill wanted to get 
to the picnic, Tom; I knew you would lend ’em if 

ou’d been there, ‘cause of what you said yesterday 
about a fellow that needed ’em. He—he sent you 
a basket of raspberries, I left them at home. Come 
on get ’em.” 

“Raspberries,” Tom hefted the basket, “let’s leave 
some at Gramma Rowe’s.” 

“And you gave most of the plums to Aunt Lou. 
I heard about it. Well, Bill said he’d have the shoes 
back by Saturday.” But Saturday night, Bill’s uncle 
handed Tom a knobby bag. Apples. “Asa wanted to 
go to church, he begged Bill—” Tom grunted as he 
sat the bag of apples on his floor. “ ’Nough to make 
a pie, make Ma Sayles one, too—hm!” He felt in 
his blouse pocket for the stub of a pencil. He had 
a newspaper picture tacked on the walls and on the 
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margin he wrote: Tuesday and Wednesday, Joe, 
Red Plums. Thursday and Friday, Bill, Raspberries. 
Sunday, Asa—“and if he sends me anything I’ll throw 
it at him.” 

“Slow, go slow,” Joe stepped in the doorway. 
“Don’t you like plums and things?” 

“Of course, but I don’t want to be paid every 
time I—You see some other fellow sent them to me, 
or I wouldn’t have had them at all.” 
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“But you had ’em and you lent ’em and we had— 
well plums and things, it sort of went all around,” 


“I see. Hold on, we all had good times and 
things, sharing. Great. That’s the way of it, helping 
along, sharing, and eveybody is happier and better 
off. Don’t you forget that. I won't, either.” 


—A.F.S.C., in Methodist Protestant Recorder. 
Slightly adapted. 





A Way in Which You Can Share 


OWN in the lonely mountain centers of the 
Cumberlands, in our Southland, are some of 
the most neglected children of America to- 

day. They need not only food and clothing, but 
books. 

The “Save the Children Fund” is trying to provide 
hot meals in the rural schools for some 20,000 hungry 
children, shoes and clothes so that they can get to 
school—and books. 

You should know the heart hunger of these moun- 
tain youngsters for reading and the joy a book brings 
to a lonely mountain cabin. It amazes anyone who 
visits the Southern highlands to see the longing of 
these young people for something good to read, a 
natural and wholesome out-reaching for knowledge 
of the great world. Does it not reflect the pioneer 
American stock from which these children came? 
They represent the purest Anglo-Saxon blood in 
America. Many of their ancestors fought with 
Washington and the Continental army generals. 

One hundred and fifty years have seen the out- 
side world march by and leave these mountain 
families desperately poor. Certainly the children 


are worth building up not only in body but in mind 
and spirit. It is good to see the pure joy with which 
they receive the books sent to them, as though they 
were a gift of gold. 

Many of you children have a book you have 
enjoyed, and which now could “go avisiting.” 
Perhaps your Sunday-school class would like to pack 
a box of books for these children. Be sure the books 
are in good condition and are books you your- 
selves have enjoyed. Send them, postpaid, to the 
Save the Children Fund, 309 Market Street, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 

The naturalist, W. H. Hudson, tells in one of his 
books about a thrush and a blackbird that always 
came together, visiting the place where food was 
put for birds. The blackbird would pick up the 
crumbs and put them in the thrush’s mouth. Then 
it was noticed that some trap had cut off the thrush’s 
beak close to its head, so that it could not pick up 
food, and the blackbird was coming to the rescue. 

We often see someone in need of a helping hand 
or hungry for a little friendship or loving attention. 
Can we afford to let a bird be kinder than we are? 





mittee appropriated $10 per month to the field to 
help defray expenses. Some weeks later, a few people 
began to drift in from Seffner, a village two miles 
east of Mango, and immediately began to clamor for 
a Presbyterian church in their midst. About Sep- 
tember first, Rev. Mr. McClenahem, a retired min- 
ister residing in Lakeland, was engaged to preach 
for the people at Seffner for a few weeks that the 
might learn their real possibilities. On October 30, 
a committee from Seffner presented to presbytery 
a petition with forty-three names attached, request- 
ing presbytery to organize them into a church. Their 
request was granted and the church was organized, 
by commission, November 7, 1934, with three elders 
and three deacons. 

By the time of the spring meeting of presbytery, 


Seffner-Mango Group 


(Continued from page 226) 





the latter part of April, 1935, Rev. D. S. Martin, who 
had been serving Brooksville, was engaged to give 
his whole time to the Seffner-Mango field. The field 
contributes $75.00 per month, and the Home Mis- 
sion Committee $25.00. Thus, in the oldest settled 
section of Hillsboro County, in a community the 
diameter of which is not over five miles, the number 
of Presbyterians had grown from thirty-five to 
eighty-nine, and from the verge of disbanding to a 
thriving church-group with the full-time service of 
a minister. 

P.S. I kept books of this work, and when it was turned 
over to Rev. D. S. Martin, I had received five cents a mile, 
ten cents a sermon, a dozen eggs, three pounds of fresh 
pork sausage, some oranges and grape fruit, a few quarts of 


canned guavas, a few quarts of guava juice, a lovely jar of 
honey, and many, many hearts full of love and gratitude. 


